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“No man would refuse to quit a shattered and 
tottering habitation, for a firm and commodious 
building, because the latter had not a porch to it; 
or because some of the rooms might be a little 
larger or smaller, or the cieling a little higher or 
lower than his fancy would have planned them.” 

So James Madison spoke in the Federalist 


paper no. 38 of moving from the Articles of 


Confederation to the Constitution, not promis- 
ing perfection but encouraging a nation’s spir- 
ited inhabitants to breathe life into a new struc- 
ture. Library of Congress staff returning to 
Capitol Hill in 1980 from outlying rental quar- 
ters might talk of ceilings too, wondering as they 
move into the large new building on Square 732 
how it will work when all the pieces are in place, 
when maps and manuscripts, prints and photo- 
graphs, newspapers, motion pictures, and music 
recordings are all housed under the commodi- 
ous roof of the James Madison Memorial Build- 
ing. 

The enormous building and memorial to 
James Madison was born of compromise, the 
kind of solution familiar to the early legislator. 
“New Library Annex Will Be Named for Presi- 
dent Madison: Compromise Saves Two Blocks 
of Restored Homes,” read a headline in the 
Washington Post, February 16, 1965. Residences 
dating from the nineteenth century and St. 
Mark’s Church, constructed in the 1880s, would 
have had to have been razed to clear a site for a 
Library building east of the first annex, the 
Thomas Jefferson Building. As early as 1958 
the Library of Congress had reached the point 
“at which there is no possibility of a lasting solu- 
tion of housing collections and staff adequately 
through adjustments within the Library’s pres- 
ent quarters” and the annual report announced 
a study of possibilities for a third building. 
Shortly thereafter, the Madison Memorial 


Editor’s Note 


Commission, established on April 8, 1960, pro- 
posed to Congress a memorial for James Madi- 
son containing an exhibition hall, a small re- 
search center, and space below ground for stor- 
age of presidential papers to be constructed on 
Square 732, land cleared south of the Library of 
Congress Building. The joining of the two en- 
deavors has now produced a third building for 
the Library of Congress to be a permanent 
monument to James Madison on that site. 

The Madison Memorial Building will more 
than double the interior space of the Library of 
Congress. Madison, a prodigious user of books, 
would have made himself at home in the new 
space. The collections of the nation would have 
provided him an incomparable resource in his 
search for a workable confederacy. Libraries 
should, he thought, serve the general good. 
Drafting a letter to Dr. Jesse Torrey, Jr., on 
January 30, 1822, Madison said of libraries that 
“A Tree of useful knowledge planted in every 
neighbourhood, would help to make a paradise, 
as that of forbidden use occasioned the loss of 
one.” 

The building will contain much that Madison 
himself contributed to our understanding of the 
events of his day—signally his notes on the de- 
bates in the Federal Convention—and will an- 
swer his concern that later generations have 
documentary materials to guide them. In 1967, 
at the request of Assistant Librarian of Congress 
Elizabeth E. Hamer, Madison scholar Adrienne 
Koch surveyed the Madison Papers at the Li- 
brary of Congress. She commented in a report 
on her findings that “Madison scholarship is in 
many important areas still terra incognita.” Pro- 
fessor Koch’s report helped to shape this issue 
of the Quarterly Journal. It was her wish that 
Madison might become for visitors to Washing- 
ton “a man to remember, with a trace of affec- 














tion and some vivid regard.” Professor Koch 
herself is now remembered here with vivid re- 
gard. Another contributing scholar whose con- 
nection to this journal goes beyond the words 
printed in it and who is currently immersed in 


Madison’s papers is Robert A. Rutland, editor of 


the Papers of James Madison. His suggestions and 
support for an issue of the journal devoted to 
James Madison are deeply appreciated. 
Standing beside the Library of Congress 
Building, a striking example of architecture in 
the Italian Renaissance style which opened in 





The map showing the Library of Congress Building and adjacent 
structures before construction of the Jefferson Building and the 
Madison Memorial Building is from the Sanborn Fire Insurance 
Map Collection, Geography and Map Division, Library of Con- 
gress. Illustrations of Square 732 and the construction of the James 
Madison Memorial Building are from January 1962, December 
1971, March 1973, and December 1974 (courtesy of the Architect 
of the Capitol). In the Wilson Room, Library of Congress Building, 
are, from left to right, Alfred Easton Poor, the new building’s ar- 
chitect, Librarian of Congress L. Quincy Mumford, and Sen. B. 
Everett Jordan and Rep. Omar Burleson, chairman and vice- 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the Library, August 25, 1967. 


1897, and the Thomas Jefferson Building, 
completed in 1939 and characterized by an Art 
Deco motif, the new building suggests a new 
scale. The Madison Memorial Building speaks 
of information explosions and of vastness and 
universality, attributes of the Library that Li- 








brarian of Congress Daniel J. Boorstin regards 
as both its problem and its opportunity. The 
story has just begun: the Librarian of Congress 
has compared the building’s surfaces to a tabula 
rasa, and what future generations will see writ- 
ten there we cannot predict. ES 








James Madison. A portrait by William S. Pendleton from a painting by Gilbert Stuart. Prints and Photographs Division, Library of Congress. 





James Madison 
and the Library of Congress 


by Adrienne Koch 


The American people owe it to themselves, and to the cause of free 
Government, to prove by their establishments for the advancement 
and diffusion of Knowledge, that their political Institutions, which 
are attracting observation from every quarter . . . are as favorable 
to the intellectual and moral improvement of Man as they are 
conformable to his individual & social Rights. What spectacle can 
be more edifying or more seasonable, than that of Liberty & 
Learning, each leaning on the other for their mutual & surest 


support? 


—James Madison to W. T. Barry 
August 4, 1822 


Knowledge is the only elixir of immortality . . . to a free government. 


The Library of Congress owes a special debt to 
James Madison. This remarkable man, who is 
generally regarded as “the father of the Con- 
stitution,” was without doubt and without 
significant aid from others the first sponsor of 
the idea of a library for Congress. In 1783, he 
drew up the first book list to serve as the nucleus 
of a working library for American legislators in 
the critical year of the Congress under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. Directly after the burning 
of the Capitol in the course of the War of 1812, 


—James Madison to S. L. Southard 
May 4, 1828 


Madison, who was then president of the United 
States, busied himself with the details of secur- 
ing ex-President Thomas Jefferson’s private 
library—perhaps the finest private library in the 
country at that time—and worked closely with 
George Watterston, the first Librarian of Con- 
gress who was not also made to serve as the clerk 
of the House of Representatives. 

Moreover, Madison, like Jefferson, Franklin, 
and Adams, was essentially a man of books from 
early youth to the closing days of his life. At 
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Jefferson’s request, Madison even consented to 
prepare a list of books on theology for the Uni- 
versity of Virginia library, though he was pain- 
fully conscious of having grown rusty in the 
command he had once had of this intricate sub- 
ject. In a codicil to his will, he bequeathed cer- 
tain relevant parts of his library to the university 
which he had helped to create. He shared with 
his dearest friend, Thomas Jefferson, the role of 
a bookish man in the highest political office, and 
of a statesman whose learning was applied to the 
foundation problems of free government. 

From this point of view, no tribute could 
mean more to Madison himself than the deci- 
sion to memorialize him by a library bearing his 
name and incorporated into an institution he 
was the first to propose—the world-renowned 
Library of Congress. The very fact of the vigor- 
ous growth of the Library of Congress—which 
at the time Madison aided George Watterston to 
find shelf space in the Capitol, numbered a col- 
lection of some sixty-five hundred volumes— 
would have been hailed with delight by this far- 
seeing statesman. 


os 





Adrienne Koch (1912-1971) participated in the planning of 
Library of Congress Bicentennial activities and publications 
as a member of the Advisory Committee on the Library’s 
American Revolution Bicentennial Program. During the 
summer of 1967, she surveyed the manuscript collections at 
the Library for material pertaining to James Madison and 
suitable for exhibition. Professor of history at the University 
of Maryland from 1966 until her death, Dr. Koch previously 
held teaching positions at the University of California at 
Berkeley, Tulane University, and New York University. She 
was a Guggenheim Fellow, 1944-46, a John Dewey Society of 
Japan lecturer in Japanese universities, 1959, Whig-Clio 
Bicentennial lecturer at Princeton, 1965, and a Phi Beta 
Kappa visiting scholar, 1967-69. 

She collaborated with Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Con- 
gress from 1945 to 1953, on History and the Problem of Bibliog- 
raphy, published in 1946. Her books include: Adams and Jef- 
ferson: “Posterity Must Judge” (1963), Power, Morals, and the 
Founding Fathers: Esswys in the Interpretation of the American 
Enlightenment (1961), Madison’s “Advice to My Country” (1966), 
and Jefferson &f Madison: The Great Collaboration (1950). The 
present essay is from an unpublished report prepared for a 
documentary exhibit on the contributions of James Madison 
and submitted to Assistant Librarian of Congress Elizabeth 
E. Hamer on August 1, 1967. 


From this intimate and distinctive connection 
of Madison and books—and indeed Madison 
and the Library of Congress—one may properly 
infer that his life and public career bore the im- 
print of his quest for knowledge as it might be 
made to influence the destiny of free men in a 
favoring society. It is not that Madison had a 
passion for books and a love of learning as a 
private person, and apart from it, a political role 
as a “founding father” of the American political 
system, but that his entire conduct, private and 
public, reflected the whole man, the man of 
thought and the man of values, of analytical rea- 
son and of political insight, of strong ideals and 
of realistic arts of negotiation, compromise, and 
innovation. Madison, whose temper was moder- 
ate and whose habitual judgments were reason- 
able, understood the value of tradition and yet 
considered himself a “modernist.” He thus came 
to exert his great influence to advance one of the 
most far-reaching moral and social experiments 
in the history of Western civilization. 

In the full sense of the term he was a 
philosopher-statesman—a term that must be 
contrasted with the Platonic concept of the 
philosopher-king. He neither wished nor ever 
fancied himself to be a wise “ruler” over other 
men. His efforts were rather directed to open- 
ing the way, providing the information and the 
means to a more substantial freedom and a bet- 
ter society than those which he found in the 
pages of history or in the existing political sys- 
tems of his time. Modest and earnest as he was, 
his greatest ambitions were connected with hon- 
orable service to his country and to his fellow 
citizens. In this objective he found he required 
all the knowledge he could get to fortify the 
natural gifts of intelligence which fortunately 
were his and which he felt strongly the duty to 
cultivate. His theory and his practice were on 
good speaking terms. His thoughts about politi- 
cal institutions were deeply based in his 
philosophy of human nature and in his knowl- 
edge of the psychology and normal course of 
social change. In advocating something so per- 
vasively new as the “American experiment” (a 
phrase he repeatedly used) he more than ful- 
filled the requirements of reflective in- 
telligence—grasping the implications of past 
traditions and ways of conduct while proposing 
extensive modifications and novelties whose 





probable consequences he carefully considered 
before he undertook their defense. These traits 
qualify him in the company of a few other men 
of genius among the American statesmen of the 
revolutionary era and early Republic as that rare 
historical agent, the philosopher-statesman. 
The specific content of his enlightened 
statesmanship we can best state in his own lan- 
guage: his lifelong goal was to contribute some- 
thing to join liberty and learning and to advance 
both. Many statements of this characteristic 
Madisonian ideal could be introduced. His 
autobiography, for instance, though a very brief 
and circumscribed series of comments about 
himself (for it was with great reluctance that he 
finally gave way to repeated requests for a 
sketch of his life) developed at comparatively 
disproportionate length his reminiscences about 
his early education and his collegiate days at 
Princeton. At the same time, Madison stressed 
in the same memoir that the grand design of his 
career had been that of serving “the cause of 
liberty.” The opening epigraph may then be 
taken as definitive of his basic commitment. 
“What spectacle,” he had asked, “can be more 
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edifying ... than that of Liberty & Learning, 
each leaning on the other for their mutual & 
surest support?” 

From these and innumerable other such 
signs, I have taken the unifying theme and di- 
rection of Madison’s life to be “Liberty & Learn- 
ing.” This is not the place to enter into a disqui- 
sition on the complex meaning that Madison 
compressed into the notion of the cause of lib- 
erty. However, one should understand what 
Madison himself took for granted: that liberty, 
while an ideal leading principle, was trivially and 
childishly conceived if taken to mean the ab- 
sence of responsibility or the negation of 
justice—with all that the latter goal demands by 
way of compromise and of the arts of reason- 
able, deliberative negotiation. His distinctive 
contributions became possible in the first in- 
stance because of his native fine intelligence and 
strong reasoning powers. But they proved 
adequate to mastering the unique and funda- 
mental social-political problems of his era, be- 
cause of his command of learning and his con- 
scientious devotion to the cause of liberty. 





The Moderate as Revolutionary 


An Introduction to Madison’s Life 


by Lance Banning 


Two of the three great monuments that grace 
our capital remember great Virginians of the 
founding time. We have honored Madison less 
grandly, but this would not distress him. None 
of our public men has been less capable of envy- 
ing the greater glory of his colleagues. None 
ever made more modest claims for his achieve- 
ments. 

Great men are often individuals of striking 
presence, whose aura may be fixed indelibly in 
memory. Rooms hushed when Washington 
walked in. He was of kingly mien and nearly 
mythological prestige, and we recall him in the 
mantle of a Roman emperor. Jefferson sparkled 
with brilliant conversation and wrote in phrases 
that will never fade. There was nothing so dis- 
tinguishing about James Madison, nothing in his 
presence to provoke that touch of awe that 
makes a man a hero. His prose was sound, but 
plain. We imagine him in gray or in the black he 
always wore, moving toward the corner of the 
room. In apearance, he was nature’s commoner, 
ill-equipped for a heroic role in nearly every na- 
tive attribute except intelligence. Of all our 





Lance Banning, a John Simon Guggenheim Fellow on leave 
from the University of Kentucky, where he has taught since 
1973, is the author of The Jeffersonian Persuasion: Evolution of 
a Party Ideology (1978) and is currently writing a biography of 
James Madison. 


statesmen, though, no more than three or four 
have done so much to shape our public life. 
Born into that class of eighteenth-century 
gentlemen who ruled because they dominated 
the society of their localities—his father was 
Orange County’s leading planter—Madison ma- 
tured with the American Revolution. He was 
fourteen, acquiring Greek and Latin at a fine 
Tidewater boarding school, when Patrick Hen- 
ry’s resolutions set the tone for the colonial 
resistance to the stamp tax. In 1769, at age eight- 
een, he went to Princeton, where he finished 
three years’ work in two. These were the years 
when radicals could not prevent the gradual col- 
lapse of the colonial nonimportation movement 
in the face of Britain’s relaxation of its effort to 
raise a colonial revenue. Under President John 
Witherspoon, the College of New Jersey was 
open to the contagion of liberty. The cur- 
riculum included all the masters of the British 
Whig tradition. The atmosphere was Presbyte- 
rian and patriotic. The students dressed in 
homespun and spoke at their commencements 
in defense of public spirit, rcsistance to tyranny, 
religious toleration, and “The Rising Glory of 
America.” Madison was twenty-one when he re- 
turned from Princeton. He had as good an edu- 
cation as the colonies afforded, together with a 
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Stipple engraving of James Madison by Thomas Sully. Philadel- 
phia, 1810. Prints and Photographs Division, Library of Congress. 


Montpelier, Madison’s home in Orange County, Virginia, where he 
died on June 27, 1836. Wood engraving from the Family Maga- 
zine, 1830. Photograph by Hirst Milhollen, 1947. Prints and Pho- 
tographs Division, Library of Congress. 








The Alternative of Williams- 
burg. London, Printed for R. Sayer 
& J. Bennett, February 1775. At this 
time in Virginia feelings ran high for 


liberty and against the Loyalists, who 
were encouraged to sign a Continen- 
tal pledge by such devices as the tar 
and feathers hanging from a gibbet 
labeled “A Cure for the Refractory.” 





circle of acquaintances and point of view that 
placed Virginia in a broader context. He was a 
dedicated friend of civil and religious liberty. 
The climax of the quarrel with Great Britain 
found young Madison at home, tutoring his 
younger siblings, reading law and general litera- 
ture, unable to commit himself to a profession. 
Frail in youth, he had been further weakened by 
the overload at Princeton. Intimations of mor- 
tality, he wrote a friend, left him unwilling to 
discipline himself to a career. So, we might sus- 
pect, did other aspects of his personality. He was 
not inclined to be a planter or physician, 
perhaps not orthodox enough to choose the 
ministry. He may have had some sort of moral 
scruple that dissuaded him from practice of the 
law. Certainly, he was a sternly conscientious 
youth, distressed by what he saw as moral laxity 
in the surrounding counties and enraged by 
local persecutions of the Baptists. His interest 
plainly quickened when the subject was the state 
of public virtue or the contest with the mother- 
land, and when the Continental Congress urged 
a general resistance to Great Britain’s punish- 
ment of a rebellious Massachusetts, he plunged 
into the work that would preoccupy him from 
December 1774 until he retired as president in 
1817. His forty-year career almost exactly span- 
ned the course of the Revolution that he served. 
Madison’s first public post was as a member of 
the county committee of safety, which his father 
chaired. In Orange County and throughout the 
colonies, these local agencies enforced nonim- 
portation, distinguished Whig from Tory by 
asking men to sign the Continental pledge, and 
gradually assumed the functions of local gov- 
ernments, especially the task of organizing for 
defense. Madison was an enthusiastic member 
of the Orange committee and a spirited young 
Whig, writing with approval of the tar and 
feathers given in a nearby county for insulting 
its committee and wishing that Virginians could 
lay hands on New York City’s Tory printer. He 
became proficient with a rifle and drilled with 
the local minute company. In October 1775 he 
was appointed colonel of the Orange militia, but 
his fragile frame compelled him to abandon 
thoughts of active military duty. Instead, he was 
elected to represent the county in the provincial 
convention which wrote a new constitution for 
Virginia and instructed the congressional dele- 


Miniature of James Madison by Charles Willson Peale, 1783. 


gation to move for independence. 

Shy, weak-voiced, and conscious of his youth 
and inexperience, surrounded by Virginia’s 
greatest men, Madison was silent on the floor of 
the convention. Yet he overcame his diffidence 
enough to offer an occasional amendment—one 
of them a small but crucial change of phrasing 
which broadened the definition of religious lib- 
erty in George Mason’s Declaration of Rights. 
Influential delegates were impressed by Madi- 
son’s intelligence, integrity, and quiet work. In 
1777, in one of the most characteristic episodes 
of his career, he was defeated in the spring elec- 
tions to the assembly. Condemning the usual 
practice as inconsistent with morality and repub- 
licanism, he had declined to offer voters their 
accustomed treats and liquor. That fall, the as- 
sembly appointed him to the council of state, 
which, with the governor, completed Virginia’s 
executive. He served two years, first under Pat- 
rick Henry and then under Thomas Jefferson, 
with whom he formed a lifelong friendship. On 
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December 14, 1779, he was chosen a delegate to 
Congress. 

The years in the revolutionary Congress were 
decisive for the shaping of Madison’s sub- 
sequent career. When he arrived in Philadel- 
phia, he was the youngest member of Congress, 
barely twenty-nine. Slight of build, with youth- 
ful features, and only five feet six, he might have 
passed for ten years younger. He was unknown 
outside Virginia and still so hesitant in public 
that he waited half a year to make a speech. 
Although his friends found him unfailingly 
good-humored, warm, and even-tempered, he 
usually struck first acquaintances as stern and 
cold. Reserve and modesty could easily be taken 
for timidity and lack of social grace for an aloof 
unpleasantness. And yet, within a year of his 
arrival, Madison was mentioned as a candidate 
for secretary of foreign affairs. Characteristi- 
cally, he had spent the months before he took 
his seat studying the continent’s affairs. Before 
his four-year term was over, he was widely 
thought of as the best-informed and wisest man 
in Congress, a nationally respected leader of the 
coterie of Continental-minded men who were 
disturbed by the debilitated state of the Confed- 
eration and determined on reform. 

The early months of 1780 were some of the 
most gloomy of the war. While Madison ad- 
justed to his new responsibilities, Washington 
was camped at Morristown, his Continentals 
suffering privations worse than those at Valley 
Forge. Stalemated in the north, although they 
firmly held New York, the British were beseig- 
ing Charleston, where General Lincoln’s sur- 
render on May 12 would be the worst American 
catastrophe of the war. Maryland had not yet 
ratified the Articles of Confederation, in- 
adequate though that instrument might be. On 
March 18, the day that Madison arrived in 
Philadelphia, Congress devalued the depre- 
ciated Continental currency forty to one, 
stopped its presses, and threw financial respon- 
sibility on the hapless states. James Madison was 
little given to hysteria, but he would never 
forget the twinge of desperation that he felt as 
he surveyed conditions at this dreadful time. 

In Congress, Madison was instrumental in the 
management of Virginia’s cession of its western 
lands, which persuaded Maryland to ratify the 
Articles of Confederation. He was a staunch 





Alexander Hamilton, 1782. Mural painting by Constantino 
Brumidi, in the U. S. Capitol. Photograph courtesy of the Architect 
of the Capitol. 


supporter of the French alliance and the west- 
ern claims of the United States. He favored the 
creation of executive departments and generally 
allied himself with Robert Morris, Alexander 
Hamilton, and other delegates who pressed for 
changes that would give the Congress powers 
adequate to meet its responsibilities. 

Of all the many problems that confronted the 
Confederation, finance was still most urgent. 


The U.S. Constitution was printed in the Pennsylvania Packet, 
and Daily Advertiser on September 19, 1787. Madison, meeting 
with other delegates to the Constitutional Convention, played a 
significant role in framing the articles that would define the new 
government. 
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[No. 2690.} 4 
E, the People of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfe& Union, cftablifh Juftice, infure domeftie 
Tranquility, provide for the common Defence, pro- 
mote the General Welfare, and fecure the Bleflings v9) 

Liberty to Ourfelves and our Pofterity. do ordain and eftablifh thi: 


Conftitution for the United States of America. 


ARBTILEC wR & 

Set. 1. ALL legiflative powers herein granted fhall be veiled in a Congrefs of the United 
States, which thall confilt of a Senate and Houle of Reprefentatives. 

Sed?. 2. The Houle of Reprefentatives thall be compofed of members chofen every fecond year 
by the people of the feveral ftates, and the electors in cach ftate thall have the qualifications requi- 
fice for electors of the moft numerous branch of the ftate leyiflature. 

No perfon thall be a reprefentative who thall not have attained tothe ageof twenty-five years, and 
been feven years a citizen of the United States, and who thal! not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that ftate in which he thall be chofen. 

Reprefentatives and dire& taxes thall be apportioned among the feveral Mates which may be in- 
cluded within this Union,according to their refpective numbers, which thall be determined byadd- 
ing to the whole number of free perfons, including thofe bound to fervice for a term of ycars, 
and excludieg Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other perfons. The actual enumeration thall 
be made within three years after the firft meeting of the Congrefs of the United States, and within 
every fubfequent term of ten years, in fuch manner as they fhall by law dire&t. The number of 
reprefentatives thall not exceed one for every thirty thoufand, but each ftate thal! have ar leaft one 
reprefentative ; and until fuch enumeration thall be made, tbe ftate of New.Hampthire thall be en- 
titled to chufe three, Maffachufetts eight, Rhode-Ifland and Providence Plantations one, Connedicut 
five, New-York fix, New-Jetley four, Pennfylvania eight, Delaware one Maryland fix, Virginia 
ten, North-Cerolina five, South-Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the reprefentation from any ftate, the Executive authority thereof 
fhall iffue writs of election to fill fuch vacancies, 2 

‘The Houfe of Reprefentatives thall chufe their Speaker and other officers; and fhail have the 
fole power df impeachment. 

Sed. 3. ‘The Senate of the United States thall be compofed of two fenators from each fate, cho- 
fen by a legiflature thereof, for fix years; and each fenator thall have one vote. 

Immediately after they thall be affembied in confequence of the firft election, they thall be divi- 
ded as equally as may be into three clafles. The feats of the fenators of the firit clafs thall be vaca- 
ted at the expiration of the fecond year, of the fecond clafs at the expiration of the fourth year, and 
of the third clafs at the expiration of the fixth year, fo that one-third may be chofen every fecund 
year; and if vacancies happen by refignation, or otherwile, during the recefs of the Legiflature of 
any ftate, the Executive thereof may make temporary appointments until the next mecting of the 
Legiflature, which thall then fill fuch vacancies. 

No perfon thalt be a fenator who thall not have attained tothe age of thirty years, and been nine 
ears acitizen of the United States, and who thall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that itate 

which bé thall. be chofen. 

The Vice-Prefident of the United States thall be Prefident of the fenate, but thall have novore, 
uoleis they be equally divided. 

The Senate thall chule cheir other officers, and alfo a Prefident pro tempore, in the abfence of 
the Vice-Prefident, or when he thall exercife the office ot Prefident of the United States. 

The Senate fhall have the fole power to try all impeachments. When fitting for that purpofe, 
they thall be on oath or adirmation. When the Prefident of the United States is tried, the Chief 
Juttice thall prefide: And ho perfon hall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the members prefent. . 

Judgment ‘n cafes of impeachment fhall not extend further than to removal from office, and dif- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trult or profit under the United States; but the 
party convicted thail neverthelefs be liable and fubject to indictment, trial, judgment and punith- 
ment, according to law. 

Seé?. 4. Thetimes, places and manner of holding cletions for fenators and reprefentatives, thall 
be preferibed in each itate by the legiflature thereof; but the Congrefs may at any time by law make 
or alter fuch regulations, except as to the places of chufing Senators. 

‘The Congrefs thall aflemble at leaft ance in every year, and fuch meeting thall be on the firft Mon- 
day in December, unlefs they thall by law appoint a different day. 

Sect. 5. Bach houfe thall be the judge of the elections, returns and qualifications of its own mem. 
bers, and a majority of each thall conititute a quorum to do bufinels; but a fmaller number may 
adjourn from day to day, and may be authorifed to compel the attendance of abfent members, in 
fuch manger, and ender fuch penaltics as each houfe may provide. 

Each houfe may determine the rules of its proceedings, punith its members for diforderly beha- 
viour, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

Each houfe thail keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time totime publifh the fame, ex- 
cepting fuch parts as may in their judgment require fecrecy; and the yeas and nays of the members 
of either boufe on any queftion thall, at the defire of one-fifth of thofe prefemt, be entered on the 
journal, 

Neither houfe, during the feflion of Congrefs, thall, without the conieet of the other, adjourn 
for more than three days, not to any other place than that in which the two houfes thall be fitting. 

Seét. 6. ‘The fenators and reprefentatives thall receive a compenfation for their fervices, to be 
afcertained by law, and paid out of the treafury of the United States. They fhall in all cafes, ex- 
cept ¢ » felony and breach of the peace, be privileged from arreit daring their attendance at 
the feilion of their po age houfes, and im going to and returning from the fame; and for any 
fpeech or debare in either houfe, they fhall not be queRioned in any other place. 

No (enator or reprefemarive thal!, during the time for which he was clected, be appointed to 
any civil office under the authority of the United States, which thali have been created, or the emo- 
bumcnts whercof thall have been encreafed durieg fuch time ; and no perfon holding any office un- 
der the United States, thall be a member of either houle during bis continuance im office. 

Sec?. 7. All bills for raifing revenue thall origimate in the houle of repreiontatives; but the fenate 
may propafe or coacer with amendments a oa other bills. 

Every bill which hall have paffed the houfe of reprefentatives and the fenate, thall, before it be- 
come a law, be prefented to thé prefident of the United States; if he approve he thall fign x, 
bat if not he thal return it, with his objoétions to that houfe in which it thall have originated, who 
fall enter the obje@ions a large on their journal, and proceed to reconfider it. ft after fuch recon- 
fideration two-thirds of that howfe thall agree to.pafs the bill, it thal be fent, together with che 
objections, to the other houfe, by which it hall likewife be reconfidered, and if approved by two- 
thirds of that houfe, ic fhall become a law. But in all fuch cafes the votes.of both houfes thal) 
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Dependent for its funds on requisitions to the 
states, Congress scrabbled yearly just to meet its 
ordinary operating costs and interest payments 
on the mounting foreign debt. Failing to secure 
congressional approval of an amendment to the 
Articles of Confederation that would have per- 
mitted the use of force against those states which 
failed to meet their quotas, Madison ended his 
congressional career by helping to lead the fight 
for financial independence for the general gov- 
ernment, drafting an appeal to the states to 
ratify an amendment granting Congress power 
to levy a tax on imports. He was increasingly 
persuaded that a feeble union posed a threat to 
all the Revolution had secured. 

Back home, accordingly, he soon consented to 
reelection to the state assembly, where he urged 
Virginia to accept the impost and to meet its 
other obligations to the union. A highly influen- 
tial legislator now, he had his way more times 
than not. But peace had brought a postwar 
slump, and everywhere depression led to 
mounting pressure for relief in the forms of 
paper money and moratoriums on the collection 
of taxes and private debts. To Madison, such 
measures seemed dishonest, as well as ill- 
advised. The readiness of fickle legislatures to 
succumb to popular desires—even those which 
threatened private rights or stained the public's 
honor—suggested that the great experiment in 
liberty and public virtue was veering badly off its 
proper course. Virginia, it was true, resisted the 
worst vices of the depression years, but Madison 
believed that the escape was narrow. And the 
continued inability of the Confederation gov- 


ernment to pay its debts, enforce its treaties, or 
provide improved conditions for a stagnant 
commerce completed his distress. The Union 
and the states had reached a point of crisis 
which demanded thoroughgoing reconsidera- 
tion of the governmental structures created in 
the Revolution. Otherwise, he feared, the people 
might abandon a republican experiment that 
could not provide prosperity, respectability, se- 
curity for property, or even public order. 

To consider the commercial problems of the 
country, delegates from five states assembled at 
Annapolis in September 1786. Madison was 
there, one of a majority who shared his sense of 
crisis and agreed to recommend a general con- 
vention to revise the Articles of Confederation. 
When the gathering adjourned, he hurried 
home and mustered all the vigor of his middle 
thirties, all his store of wisdom and experience, 
for the most concentrated effort of his long 
career. He moved Virginia’s compliance with 
the call to a convention, secured a place as dele- 
gate, and then accepted reappointment to the 
Confederation Congress, where he was deter- 
mined to defeat a Spanish treaty which 
threatened to close the Mississippi River and 
alienate the West from any federal reform. Suc- 
cessful in New York, he still found time to study 
the histories of various confederations, analyze 
the weaknesses of the existing union, and pre- 
pare a program of reform. He arrived in Phila- 
delphia in early May, the best-prepared of any 
member of the great convention. By the time 
the meeting had a quorum, his proposals had 
become the basis for the Virginia Plan. 


sv The foundation 
g%d—it may yet 
be SAVED. 


The Federal Pillars, August 2, 1788. One of a series of allegories appearing in the Massachusetts Centinel. The states appear here as 
supporting columns for a new government as they ratified the Constitution. Virginia—thanks largely to Madison’s efforts of persuasion in the 


Virginia convention—and New York had just done so, becoming the final two supports of the “national dome.” Prints and Photographs 
Division, Library of Congress. 





Hailed in later life as “father of the Constitu- 
tion,” Madison responded, with his usual mod- 
esty, that the Constitution had not sprung full- 
blown from any single head. In fact, the finished 
document was very different from what he 
would have written by himself. On the other 
hand, the other members of the Constitutional 
Convention generally referred to Madison as 
their most important man. And the Virginia 
Plan, fifteen resolutions introduced by Edmund 
Randolph at the beginning of deliberations, es- 
tablished fundamental guidelines for the sum- 
mer’s long debate. The resolutions did not aim 
at a revision of the Articles of Confederation but 
at their replacement by a republican govern- 
ment of national extent, a government that 
would rest directly on the people rather than on 
the states. This government, moreover, would 
be structured so as to avoid the defects to which 
Madison and others attributed the illiberal and 
ill-considered conduct of so many of the states. 
The lower legislative house, elected by the 
people, would be paired with one whose mem- 
bers would be chosen in a manner that would 
insulate them from the gusts of popular whim. 
These two houses would be further checked and 
balanced by a strong executive and an 
independent judiciary. Through three months 
of compromise and sometimes-heated argu- 
ments, the convention held to an agreement that 
these principles of the Virginia Plan were indis- 
pensable to a reform that would confer 
adequate powers on the central government 
and, at the same time, seat the revolutionary ex- 
periment in representative government on 
more stable ground. 

But Madison’s responsibility for the creation 
of the federal government is not a simple ques- 
tion of his role at Philadelphia. When the Con- 
stitutional Convention rose, he returned to the 
Confederation Congress, which recommended 
the new plan of government to the considera- 
tion of the people, meeting in conventions in 
their several states. And he assumed a central 
role in orchestrating the campaign that fol- 
lowed. His private letters maintained contact 
with allies throughout the states, as friends of 
the proposal sought to build momentum with 
some early victories. He joined with Hamilton 
and Jay to write The Federalist, a hurried series 
that still stands as probably the most impressive 


Thomas Jefferson. Engraved by T. House for George Bancroft’s 
History of the United States from a painting by M. Brown done 


in 1786 for John Adams. Prints and Photographs Division, Library 
of Congress. 


work on government Americans have ever 
done. Nor was this all. The Union’s largest state, 
his own Virginia, elected a convention that was 
narrowly divided. Seconded by Mason, Patrick 
Henry led the opposition. Madison, who had re- 
turned to lead the proponents of the plan, re- 
sponded clause by clause to antifederal objec- 
tions, counterpoising patient reasoning to Hen- 
ry’s brilliant flights of rhetoric. Madison was no 
such orator as Henry, yet John Marshall said 
that if we mean by eloquence the ability to per- 
suade, then Madison was the most eloquent 
speaker he ever heard. Without his leadership, 
Virginia—followed by New York—might well 
have doomed the Constitution. With it, a new 
government assembled in April 1789, and 
Madison continued the work he had begun in 
the Constitutional Convention. As Washington’s 
adviser and as the most respected member of 
the House of Representatives, he took the lead 
in filling in the outline of the Constitution. He 
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brought forward the first tariff, contributed im- 
portantly to the establishment of the executive 
departments, helped define the tone and pro- 
tocol of the new government, and drafted the 
Bill of Rights. 

Then, he reversed directions—or seemed to if 
we see his earlier career as dominated by deter- 
mination to strengthen the central government 
and guard against the tendency of the majority 
to neglect the rights of others. Madison, I think, 
might have defined his objects differently. A 
child of the republican Revolution, he might 
have said that liberty was the essential end, to 
which a proper distribution of powers between 
the nation and the states was one of several 
means. And liberty could be endangered in sev- 
eral different ways. During the Confederation 
years, the Revolution had been threatened— lit- 
erally, if not immediately—by the debility of 
Congress and the excessive power of the state 
assemblies, whose majorities neglected funda- 
mental rights and long-term needs. But liberty 
could also be endangered by minority control 
and consequent subversion of the general good. 
To Madison, the danger seemed to shift in this 
direction after 1789, and as it did, he fought it 
by insisting on the limits of the federal govern- 
ment’s authority and on policies appropriate for 
a republican regime. One consequence, for 
which he shared responsibility with Jefferson, 
was the creation of America’s first political 
party. Another was enunciation of a doctrine of 
states’ rights which, in less careful hands, would 
worry his last years. 

For much of the 1790s, federal policy was 
powerfully influenced by the genius of Alexan- 
der Hamilton, secretary of the treasury under 
Washington and, later, ranking major general 
of the army. Hamilton sought national great- 
ness, and he judged a nation’s greatness by its 
ability to thrive in international competition. 
The United States, he thought, could be com- 
petitive, in time, with great Atlantic empires 
such as France and Britain. But it must first 
create a basis for successful competition. The 
model was Great Britain. The agent was to be an 
active federal executive. The most essential 
means included a structure of public finance 
much like the English one—a funded debt and a 
national bank, which would secure the govern- 
ment’s ability to borrow in a crisis while enlarg- 


ing the liquid capital available for economic 
development—small but vigorous armed forces, 
and maintenance of a cordial relationship with 
Britain, the single country which could pose a 
profound danger to the fledgling nation and the 
country, too, whose exports were the source for 
much the greatest portion of the federal 
revenue. 

To Madison, this Hamiltonian program 
gradually assumed the image of a counter- 
revolution. It endangered union by unduly 
favoring a single section of the country, the 
commercial East. It undermined the health of a 
republican society by increasing the disparities 
of wealth between the rich and poor. By concen- 
trating power in the federal government and 
federal power in the hands of the executive, 
whose influence was corruptly swollen by close 
association with the congressmen and economic 
leaders who profited from the financial pro- 
gram, it threatened representative government 
itself. Later in the decade, as the wars of the 
French Revolution came to dominate attention, 
it recommended a pro-British foreign policy 
that compromised the nation’s needs and inde- 
pendence. By 1798, when the Federalists en- 
larged the army, undertook a quasi-war with 
France, and enacted legislation to repress 
domestic criticism of the government, oppo- 
nents saw a threat to liberty quite comparable to 
the one the British Parliament had posed in rev- 
olutionary days. 

Beginning in the second session of the House 
of Representatives, when he objected to the 
funding plan, Madison assumed the leadership 
of the congressional critics of Hamiltonian pol- 
icy. By 1792, he and Secretary of State Thomas 
Jefferson were coleaders of an opposition that 
was reaching out to mobilize the public, the em- 
bryo of the Republican (now the Democratic) 
party. Madison married the attractive widow 
Dolley Paine Todd in September 1794 and de- 
clined to stand for reelection in 1796, but Jeffer- 
son became vice president and Madison main- 
tained close touch with politics from his retire- 
ment. In the crisis of 1798, he drafted the Vir- 
ginia Resolutions, which, like Jefferson’s Ken- 
tucky Resolutions, insisted that the states could 
interpose their authority against federal meas- 
ures which violated the Constitution. In 1799 he 
reentered the Virginia House of Delegates to 





defend the Resolutions of 1798, and in 1800 he 
served as a Republican elector in Jefferson’s 
successful campaign to unseat John Adams. On 
March 5, 1801, the new president nominated 
him secretary of state. 

From 1801 through 1808, Madison was both 
an able secretary and the president’s closest ad- 
viser. The basic policies of Jefferson’s adminis- 
tration were so much a product of their long 
collaboration that the purposes defined in 1801 
would continue to guide the executive long after 
Madison succeeded his old friend. 

The fundamental goal of the Republican 
chief magistrates was to recall the federal gov- 
ernment to principles consistent with the repub- 
lican Revolution, to reverse a pattern that for 
ten years’ time had seemed to them to thrust 
inexorably toward the subversion of a democra- 
tic social order and the restoration of a heredi- 
tary regime. Beyond refusal to renew the Alien 
and Sedition Acts and removal of the most ac- 
tive Federalists from office, the most important 
object was a quick retirement of the public debt, 
with the concomitant retrenchment that seemed 
good in any case. The program was developed 
during Jefferson’s first year. Congress commit- 
ted itself to a plan designed to pay the debt by 
1817, abolished the internal taxes, and reduced 
the army to 3,000 men. Both Jefferson and 
Madison would try to keep this course through- 
out the next ten years. 

The domestic policy of little governmental 
guidance was amazingly successful. The country 
prospered. Jefferson was reelected and Madison 
succeeded him with little opposition. It was 
foreign policy that brought both men to grief. 

Jefferson had come to power toward the start 
of the only significant pause in the war between 
Great Britain and revolutionary France, which 
stretched from 1793 to 1815. Renewal of the 
war in 1803 persuaded Napoleon to sell 
Louisiana, whose purchase doubled the size of 
the United States and was the single great suc- 
cess of Republican diplomacy. By 1807, the 
European giants had turned to a commercial 
warfare which presented the Republicans with a 
dilemma that they could not solve. Napoleon’s 
decrees combined with Britain’s orders-in- 
council to threaten the seizure of any American 
vessel trading with the continent of Europe. 
Britain’s domination of the seas and its insulting 
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practice of subjecting ships to search and sailors 
to impressment gave the United States few 
choices other than submission or the threat of 
war. Republican ideals damned either choice. 
Submission was unthinkably dishonorable and 
might endanger the revolutionary regime. 
War—or even preparations for defense suffi- 
cient to convince the Europeans that a war was 
likely—could endanger civil liberties and would 
demand reversal of the effort to retire the debt 
and shrink the role of government in national 
life. 

The Republican alternative, which had been 
hinted at by Madison when the United States 
faced similar difficulties during the 1790s, was 
to refuse to trade with the belligerents. Believ- 
ing that America was healthier than Europe, 
since it exported food and other raw materials 
and got back luxuries or manufactured goods 
that it could either make itself or do without, 
Madison and Jefferson expected to compel the 
French and British to respect neutral rights 
without incurring the risks to a republican soci- 
ety,and government that war might entail. In 
December 1807 Congress placed a complete 
embargo on American trade. 

The administration badly overestimated the 
importance of American commerce to bellige- 
rents who saw themselves engaged in a war for 
national survival, and it seriously misjudged the 
consequences for the United States, which had 
much less at stake. Under the embargo, all 
American sailings overseas were halted for more 
than a year. Depression hit the country, and, in 
Federalist New England and upstate New York, 
resistance rose to such proportions that it could 
not be repressed except by measures unaccept- 
able to friends of limited government and civil 
rights. To keep the peace within the country 
and to check a Federalist revival, the Republi- 
cans relaxed their application of the economic 
weapon. On March 1, 1809, three days before 
Madison’s inauguration, Congress replaced the 
embargo with an act that limited nonintercourse 
to trade between America and the belligerents 
or their possessions. This was the first of several 
changing measures, accompanied by threats of 
war and hints of an American alliance, by which 
Congress and Madison’s administration sought 
to force the Europeans—particularly the 
British—to alter their obnoxious policies. On 
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the surface, though, the pattern looked like an 
American retreat. One measure was abandoned 
for a weaker just as it began to have effect. And 
a continuing refusal to make military prepara- 
tions suggested that America would never fight. 

Madison thus reaped a wormy harvest from 
his principles and personality. Jefferson himself 
had been unable to persuade a critical propor- 
tion of the people to accept the sacrifices called 
for by the embargo, nor was he able to lead 
Congress to a workable alternative. Madison 
lacked Jefferson’s unmatchable prestige. His 
principles demanded diffidence in the execu- 
tive’s relations with the Congress. His modesty 
and caution, often seen as indecisiveness, com- 
bined with his continuing commitment to com- 
mercial measures of resistance to convince 
domestic foes and foreign statesmen that he 
would never find the stomach for a stronger 
stand. His dislike for warlike measures, more 
than shared by the Republican majority in Con- 
gress, left the country unprepared when he at 
last decided that he could not avoid a war. On 
June 19, 1812, he signed the declaration. 

What followed might have been a tragedy: a 
national disaster brought on by the Republican 
majority’s misjudgment of America’s position in 
the world. In 1812 America, with sixteen war- 
ships and a regular army of fewer than seven 
thousand well-trained men, challenged one of 
the world’s great empires. New England refused 
to cooperate. Madison was not ideally suited to 
be wartime chief of state. He had little military 
knowledge and insufficient willingness to shove 
incompetents aside. After twenty months of in- 
conclusive fighting, Napoleon’s defeat in 
Europe released Great Britain’s veteran soldiers 
for a dual invasion, north and south, which 
might have led to national disintegration. 

In the event, of course, the British forces were 
repulsed. News of Andrew Jackson’s crashing 
triumph at New Orleans reached the capital in 
close conjunction with the news of peace, agreed 
upon at Ghent on December 24, 1814. The 
country felt that it had won a brilliant victory 
and covered its president with glory. 

In his last two years in office, Madison em- 


June 19, 1812, Madison signed the declaration of war with Great 
Britain passed by Congress on June 18. It was published in the 
National Intelligencer on June 20, 1812. 





Americans were little prepared for 
war when it was declared. Here a 
Du Pont Powder wagon carries gun- 
powder to Lake Erie for Commo- 
dore Perry. By Howard Pyle, 1911. 
Prints and Photographs Division, 
Library of Congress. 


A Sketch for the Regents speech 
on MAD-ASS-SON’S insanity, a 
British cartoon etched by G. Cruik- 
shank, London, December 1812, 
shows the president receiving the “bad 
News” of the failure of the first major 
U. S. offensives in Canada during 
the War of 1812. The banner the 
angel carries refers to Gen. William 
Hull, who surrendered Detroit and 
the Michigan territory to Sir Isaac 
Brock (August 16, 1812) and to 
Brig. Gen. William Wadsworth, who 
participated in a second invasion of 
Canada in October 1812. Madison 
stands between Napoleon and the 
Devil saying “ Tis you two that have 
brought this Disgrace upon me.” 
Britain is triumphant, flaunting the 
slogan “Touch me not—and think to 
go unpunished.” Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division, Library of Congress. 
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Peace of Ghent 1814, and Triumph of America: Under the 
Presidence of Madisson, Monroe Secretary of State. The cap- 
tion states that “Minerva, represents the wisdom of the United 
States; Mercury their commerce; Hercules their force. ... and in 
the Background are the ruins of the Capitol.” Engraved by 
Chataigner, published by P. Prince in Philadelphia. Prints and 
Photographs Division, Library of Congress. 





ployed his revitalized renown to recommend the 
lessons he had learned from the war and from 
the failure of Republican policy that had pro- 
duced it. The president did not lose sight of his 
Republican ideals, but he was able, now, to feel 
that the American Revolution was secure. The 
acquisition of Louisiana seemed to promise an 
indefinite postponement of the time when over- 
crowding might endanger the social foundations 
of republican government. The Federalists had 
discredited themselves during the last months of 
the war, and fifteen years of the ascendency of 
good Republicans had severed the link between 
untrustworthy rulers and a few rich men which 
had put liberty in peril. Moreover, Hamilton 
had been right, at least in part. America had not 
been able to compel the European empires to 
accept an international order that would permit 
the new Republic to forego the self-sufficiency, 
professional armed forces, and English-style 
finance which once had seemed so seriously to 
threaten the reversal of its revolutionary ac- 
complishments. 

With Hamilton long dead, his party shattered, 
and new light cast on certain of his policies by 
the attempt to do without them, Madison 
suggested that a portion of the Hamiltonian 
program could be reconciled with Jeffersonian 
ends. The annual message of December 5, 1815, 
supported a larger peacetime army and recom- 
mended federal support for internal im- 
provements, tariff protection for domestic 
manufactures, and creation of a new national 
bank. The second session of the Fourteenth 
Congress, which adopted all of Madison’s pro- 
posals, marked the end of arguments arising 
from the effort to define the Revolution and 
offered an amalgam of Federalist and Republi- 
can ideas which would serve as the centerpiece 
for American political debates until the confron- 
tation over slavery absorbed all else. 

Madison retired a happy man and lived 
another twenty years at his Virginia home, re- 
vered as the last of the founders. He kept in 
touch with national affairs, offering advice from 
time to time but refusing to take sides between 
competing candidates for office. He was dis- 
turbed by slavery and increasingly concerned by 
the developing debate between the North and 
South, entering the newspapers again in his last 
years with an attempt to counter the doctrine of 


Madison at age eighty-two. Engraving by T. B. Welch, from a 
drawing by James B. Longacre, Montpelier, July 1833. From the 
National Portrait Gallery (1836). 


nullification and present a moderate opinion of 
the proper constitutional relationship between 
the states and the federal government. On bal- 
ance, though, he was content with the country’s 
progress under his successors. He died quietly, 
even amiably, as he had lived, at breakfast on 
June 27, 1836. His last advice to his country was 
to cherish the Union that he had done so much 
to shape. 





Madison's Bookish Habits 


by Robert A. Rutland 


James Madison was a user, not a collector, of 


books. The distinction needs to be made, for 
Madison never purchased a book for its binding 
or its attractive printing. Madison wanted books 
for the knowledge they could furnish him in the 
great searches of his life: for a career, for a 
workable form of republican government, and 
for a means of keeping the American union in- 
tact. He was bookish without being pedantic, 
clever without being prissy about it. The books 
Madison used gave him knowledge which he 
converted into power. His patience was a 
character trait formed by no book. The combi- 
nation of knowledge and patience, however, 
carried him into the company of Washington 
and Jefferson, and thus determined his future 
role as a legislator, presidential adviser, cabinet 
member, and finally president. 
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Luckily, the acquisition of books never be- 
came a passion for Madison. He read some 
novels, of course, and perhaps a little (very little) 
poetry, but for the most part Madison’s reading 
had a utilitarian quality. From his books he 
learned many things, and whether he was dis- 
secting a weasel or the anatomy of an ancient 
republic, he never strayed far from his library. 
There Madison found interests which were 
maintained until his eyesight failed. No occu- 
pant of the White House, not even his distin- 
guished friend and immediate predecessor, re- 
lied so heavily on books to sustain him in his 
quest for knowledge. Jefferson certainly owned 
more books than he did, but there was probably 
no more avid lover of books in the Virginia 
Piedmont than Madison himself. Certainly no 
Virginian has ever put his books to better use. 

A man’s library, of course, was one indication 
of his standing in Virginia society well before 
Madison’s day. Land, slaves, silverplate, and 
books were the most important entries in a plan- 
tation owner’s inventory—but on most estates 
the books came in a poor fourth. Not so at John 
Mercer’s Marlborough or William Byrd’s West- 
over, where these gentry had private libraries 
that were the talk of their time. Mercer’s library 
was dispersed to the winds, but when Byrd’s 
paper treasures came to the market it was a 
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temptation too strong for the frugal young 
planter from Orange County. Madison paid a 
high price for a few precious volumes from 
Byrd’s estate sale. Rarely were Madison’s pur- 
chases mere whims, and his books were not to be 
patted with pride but used with fervor. His 
grandfather Ambrose Madison had owned only 
twenty-eight, and James Madison, Sr., left his 
son a mere eighty-five volumes, most of them on 
religious or medical subjects. There was a puri- 
tan streak in Madison’s makeup that would 
allow him no idle hours at Montpelier. Isolated 
there, he required the intellectual nourishment 
provided by books as much as he needed food 
or drink. Whatever his dietary requirements 
were, Madison’s appetite for books was almost 
insatiable. Besides, books were the tools of pub- 
lic men—and Madison was determined to be a 
public man. 

Unlike Jefferson, whose voracious appetite 
for books sometimes left the acquisitive Virgin- 
ian short of cash, Madison usually kept his 
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Sad 








In Madison’s day, an English gentleman’s library served as an 
informal living room and might have contained thousands of books. 
We do not know what Madison’s library looked like, but he may have 
aspired to one such as this. From Humphry Repton, Fragments on 
the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening (London: 
Printed by T. Bensley and son, for J. Taylor, 1816). Rare Book and 
Special Collections Division, Library of Congress. 


book-collecting habits within the bounds of his 
purse. If he eventually had shelves for several 
thousand volumes at Montpelier, ncbody 
bothered to record the fact. Nor is there a list of 
Madison’s books similar to the catalog of Jeffer- 
son’s great library (sold to recreate the burned 
Library of Congress) or the second Monticello 
library (sold as part of Jefferson’s estate), which 
was neatly cataloged in 1829. Jefferson’s book 
buying went on at a reckless pace for forty years. 
In contrast to Jefferson on this one score—for 
they agreed on most matters—Madison was a 
discriminating buyer of books. He knew what he 





wanted, and he waited for months and years 
while friends or agents sought out the particular 
works he yearned for. His grandfather’s par- 
simonious collection may have reflected a Pres- 
byterian budget rather than a catholic interest 
but as for his grandson, there was only a hint of 
self-indulgence reflected in Madison’s book- 
buying habits. 

In assembling information about Madison’s 
library we learn a good deal more about the man 
than even his most admiring biographer imag: 
ined one might.' No doubt Madison partly 
leaped into book collecting through his admira- 
tion for Jefferson. His older friend’s eagerness 
to buy systematically the best books in Paris for 
Madison may have almost forced him to enlarge 
his library. To encompass all knowledge in our 
reading now seems preposterous, but in Madi- 
son’s time the illuminati were convinced that if 
they could not master everything, they ought at 
least to have a systematic plan that would afford 
them generous samples of every branch of 
knowledge. The human mind was thought to 
have three “faculties” —imagination, reason, 
and memory.” To cultivate these faculties, the 
scholar delved into the three fields of learning 


In 1783 Madison prepared a list of books to constitute the in- 
tellectual nucleus for a library for the Congress. Madison Papers, 
Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. 
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that classified all human knowledge: history 
(civil and natural), philosophy (mathematical 
and ethical), and the fine arts (beaux arts and 
belles lettres). These ideas from Sir Francis 
Bacon were readily accepted by the likes of Jef- 
ferson and Madison, who appear to have 
avoided desultory reading so that they would 
constantly be on the attack upon mankind’s ig- 
norance. At the heart of the matter was the 
belief—almost an unshakable belief to the last 
wave of the Enlightenment generation em- 
bodied in the Madison-Jefferson axis—that if 
men possessed enough knowledge they would 
use reason and learning to solve the problems 
besetting mankind. 

Books, then, were the key to learning for 
Madison. His books contributed to his funda- 
mental knowledge of the world: how it came 
into being, what its resources were, and how 
they might be used to aid mankind. Implicit in 
much of this search for the right books to read 
was the postulate that frivolous reading was a 
complete waste of time. “Read for a purpose” 
may have been Madison’s charge to himself, for, 
from his college days onward, he hardly ever 
read for anything but self-improvement or for 
gaining perceptions and insights into the prob- 
lems he faced. Jefferson’s views doubtless col- 
ored Madison’s, and the master of Monticello 
observed, “Nothing of mere amusement should 
lumber a public library”—and presumably not a 
good private one, either.* 

Madison’s library was a workshop. That he 
was well trained in the Princeton library is be- 
yond doubt, for he had been out of the College 
of New Jersey little more than a decade when he 
became the wheelhorse on a congressional 
committee charged with reporting “a list of 
books proper for the use of Congress.” This 
1783 report, which was never implemented by 
the impecunious Continental Congress, fur- 
nished a guide for the ideal legislator’s library. 
Not surprisingly, a great many of the books 
mentioned on Madison’s nine-page list (which, 
had the books been assembled, would have re- 
sulted in a collection of about thirteen hundred 
volumes) were already in Jefferson’s library at 


Title page from The Origin of the Distinction of Ranks, a work 
by John Millar, published in London in 1779. Rare Book and 
Special Collections Division, Library of Congress. 
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Monticello or soon would be.* Jefferson and 
Madison were both living in the same Philadel- 
phia boardinghouse when the list was compiled, 
and there is a striking resemblance between 
Madison’s report and a “1783 catalogue” Jeffer- 
son drafted. 

The 1783 list was heavily weighted toward the 
rubric “Law of Nature and Nations,” including 
history, politics, and languages. How many of 
these volumes Madison owned at the time is 
conjectural, but he had made his start at book 
collecting when the library of William Byrd III 
was sold in Philadelphia in 1781. At that sale, 
Madison spent £ 19.16.0 for “a few scarce books” 
from the Byrd estate. Perhaps a sixth of the 
volumes on his congressional list either were in 
his possession or were books he had studied and 
restudied. Madison had a wonderfully retentive 
memory, and from that source alone— 
reinforced by his writings—he quoted favorite 
writers in history, politics, philosophy, and law. 
The congressional report begins with the Encyc- 
lopédie méthodique, the great French work begun 
under Charles Joseph Panckoucke in the 1780s, 
of which Madison eventually acquired at least 
101 volumes—there were 166% in all. This was 
the philosophe’s dream come true—all human 
knowledge packed into a single work—and 
Madison’s admiration for the idea and the work 
was manifest. Where Madison kept his Encyc- 
lopédie at Montpelier is uncertain, for the weight 
as well as the bulk demanded strong shelves, but 
surely such treasure was with him to the end of 
his days. 

Madison also knew and must have owned the 
standard works from the period appearing on 
his list. Grotius’s and Pufendorf’s like-titled Law 
of Nature and Nations were quoted by him 
throughout his life, along with works by Vattel, 
Thomas Salmon, Sir Walter Raleigh, Bishop 
Burnet, and Hume. Salmon was a historian- 
geographer with wide appeal in the eighteenth 
century, Raleigh’s History of the World had a huge 
audience, and Gilbert Burnet’s History of His 
Own Time seems to have been on every good 
Virginia scholar’s bookshelf. As for David 
Hume, his six-volume History of England brought 
him much renown, but for Madison it was prob- 
ably Hume’s Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary 
which had the most impact. Indeed, it was prob- 
ably from Hume that Madison gathered some 
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political ideas which he engrafted onto his fa- 
mous Federalist Paper no. 10. Completing the 
list of Madison’s key works were Montesquieu’s 
Spirit of the Laws, and the whole raft of 
eighteenth-century writers who were the ad- 
vance guard of modern liberalism—headed by 
John Locke and including Richard Hooker, 
James Harrington, Algernon Sidney, Edward 
Montagu, Cesare Beccaria, John Millar, Adam 
Smith, James Burgh, Richard Price, and Joseph 
Priestley. 

Two works which Madison knew intimately 
are missing from his congressional list but must 
have been in his personal library, judging from 
the frequency with which he mentioned them in 
later writings: Jacques de Thou’s Histoire univer- 
selle and Fortuné Barthélemy de Felice’s Code de 
Vhumanite. He could not have avoided listing 
Machiavelli’s works, or Plutarch’s Lives, or 
Coke’s Institutes without shocking other commit- 
tee members—although Madison tried to read 
Coke later at Montpelier in the winter of 1783- 
84 and found his Commentarie upon Littleton 
rough sledding. 

The congressional list also confirms the great 
interest Madison and Jefferson shared in the 
“dead” as well as modern tongues with his blan- 
ket entry “Best latin Dictionary with best gram- 
mer & dictionary of each of the modern lan- 
guages.” For the next decade, a goodly portion 
of the books Madison added to his own collection 
were Greek and Latin dictionaries, a fetish 
perhaps owing to Jefferson’s strong inclination 
toward such works.> Travel accounts and his- 
tories of the British North American colonies, 
along with the various statutes from each of the 
United States, and histories of the various 
Spanish American possessions closed the list. 
How many travel accounts were housed in 
Madison’s personal library is a wild guess, but 
from his congressional report we know that he 
valued William Smith’s History of the Province of 
New York. We know too that he later owned An- 
tonio de Solis y Rivadeneyra’s History of the Con- 
quest of Mexico by the Spaniards. 

Congress had no money, so the committee’s 


Title page from Histoire des troubles de l’ Amérique anglaise 
(Paris, 1787). This copy is from the Jefferson Collection, Rare Book 
and Special Collections Division, Library of Congress. 
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list was filed and forgotten. Madison went back 
to Montpelier in 1783, and when Jefferson went 
abroad he took with him carte blanche to pick 
and choose the best books in Parisian stalls for 
his friend in Orange County. From 1785 until 
he came home in 1789, Jefferson was a frequent 
customer at the shop of J. F. Frouillé, the 
French bookseller whose stock of classic works 
on architecture, history, languages, and travel 
evidently dazzled the man from Albemarle 
County. A mere sample of Jefferson’s choices 
for Madison reveals the breadth of their com- 
mon interests—Buffon’s Histoire naturelle and 
Histoire des oiseaux (Madison eventually had the 
whole fifty-seven volumes), the new Encyc- 
lopaedia Britannica, Lescarbot’s Histoire de la 
Nouvelle France (published even before 
Plymouth had been settled), and Francois 
Soulé’s Histoire des troubles de !Amerique anglaise. 
These tomes, alongside the classic, calf-bound 
works of Aristotle, Cicero, Vergil, Titus Livicus, 
Pliny, and Horace which Madison owned, indi- 
cate that as a good pupil of John Robertson and 
John Witherspoon he could read French, Latin, 
and Greek as readily as English. Jefferson’s pur- 
chases, when considered with Madison’s sets of 
Abbé Mably’s histories, Voltaire’s Memoirs, and 
personal copies of volumes by Brissot de War- 
ville, Chastellux, du Pont, and Crévecoeur, 
make it appear likely that less than a third of 
Madison’s personal library was printed in Eng- 
lish. The Bible was the nucleus of most family 
libraries in early America and although Madi- 
son’s religious ties were somewhat loose, he fell 
heir to the Madison family Bible (printed at Ox- 
ford in 1712) and kept records of births and 
deaths in it as had his father before him. The 
family copy of The Book of Common Prayer aside, 
there was scant space in Madison’s library for 
the sermons, tracts, and multivolume works on 
religious thought which filled many shelves in 
the libraries of his Princeton classmates. A glar- 
ing exception was John Wesley’s long Letter to the 
Reverend Mr. Law (London, 1756), but most of 
the pamphlets on religious subjects which he 
owned were donations, and Derham’s 
Astrotheology—a rather prosaic work, although 
the title has an interplanetary sound—was prob- 
ably another gift to Madison. The same can be 
said for the Christian Sabbath Society’s tract at- 
tacking the transportation of mails on Sunday. 
How Madison acquired Wesley’s Letter cannot be 
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“T have at length made up the purchase of books for you, as far as it can be done for the present. The objects which I have not yet been able to 
get, I shall continue to seek for. Those purchased, are packed this morning in two trunks, and you have the catalogue & prices herein inclosed.” 
So wrote Jefferson to James Madison, from Paris, on September 1, 1785. Jefferson Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. 
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poe page for the first volume of Georges Louis Leclerc, comte de 


uffon’s Histoire naturelle, générale et particuliére (Paris, 


1749. ing Rare Book and Special Collections Division, Library of 
Congress. 
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An illustration from Histoire naturelle, générale et particuliere 
(Paris: De Imprimerie Royale, 1749) opening the first chapter of 
volume one. The study of history—both civil and natural—along 
with philosophy and the fine arts gave the eighteenth-century gent- 


leman an acquaintance with all branches of human knowledge. 
Rare Book and Special Collections Division, Library of Congress. 


so easily explained and whether Madison ever 
read the work is pure conjecture, for after his 
collegiate days he avoided theological subjects 
with agility. 

Reform movements of a secular nature must 
have interested Madison, however, for he was 
conversant with Beccaria’s Essay on Crimes and 
Punishments and owned Benjamin Rush’s attack 
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Qualis ubi audito venantum murmuve Tigris 
Hiorriit in maculas -----; Statins. 


= 4} BOUT the Middle of laft Winter } 

went to feean Opera at the Theatre 

ga} in the Hay-Market, where I could 

not but take Notice of two Parties 

of very fine Women, that had placed 

: themfelves in the oppofite Side- 
—_ =i Boxes, and feemed drawn up in 2 
kind of Battle-Array one againft another. After a 
a gti cg them, 1 aes ay were patched diffe- 

rently ; the Paces, on one Hand, bein ted on 

right Side of the Forehead, and thofe wen the sti 

} onthe left. Iquickly perceived that they caft hoftile 
Glances upon one another ; and thattheir Patches were 
placed in thofe different Situations, as Party-Signals to 
diftinguifh Friends from Foes. In the Middle-Boxes 
between thele two oppofite Bodies, were feveral La- 

| dies who patched indifferently on both Sides of thei: 
| Faces, and feemed to fit there with no other Intention 
but to fee the Opera. Upon Enquiry I found, that 
the Body of Amazons on my right Hand were Whigs, 

Vou. I ime + | 


The Spectator (London, 1712-17), no. 81, Saturday, June 2, 
1711, begins with an article describing “two Parties of very fine 
Women” wearing on their faces patches that “were placed in those 
different Situations, as Party-Signals to distinguish Friends from 


Foes. . . . the Body of Amazons on my right Hand were Whigs, and 
those on my Left, Tories.” Rare Book and Special Collections Divi- 


sion, Library of Congress. 


on capital punishment as well as a tract on 
prison reforms printed in Philadelphia. Madi- 


son’s favorite charity, if it may be called that, was 


certainly the American Colonization Society. His 
pamphlet collection held several works on the 
society’s purposes, Jehudi Ashmun’s History of 
the American Colony in Liberia, and a wide sprin- 


kling of literature on slave-colonization schemes 





Joseph Addison. Stipple engraving by David Edwin. Two genera- 


tions of Americans, typified by Franklin and Madison, regarded 
Addison's Spectator as a stylistic model. 


in both England and America. Once convinced 
that the best solution to slavery was the return of 
free blacks to Africa, Madison embraced the 
plan for an Americanized Liberia whole- 
heartedly—as both his correspondence and li- 
brary attest. 

In the realm of fiction and poetry, Madison’s 
tastes were limited. Beyond Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let, a 1631 edition of Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew 
Fayre: A Comedie, and the poems of Burns and 
Thomson (the enormous popularity of Thom- 
son’s Seasons seems inexplicable now), Madison’s 
tastes in fiction and drama are veiled in mystery. 
There is no doubt at all, however, that Madison 
was an admirer of Joseph Addison (the con- 
tributor to the Spectator and the Tatler), whom 
the Virginian considered “of the first rank 
among the fine writers of the age.” In his old age 
Madison recalled that he was a young man when 
he first encountered the Spectator, and for the 
rest of his days Madison thought the famous 


essays were “the best that had been written for 
cherishing in young minds a desire of improve- 
ment, a taste for learning, and a lively sense of 
the duties, the virtues, and the proprieties of 
life.” 

Thus impressed with Addison as a stylist, 
Madison might have seen something of his own 
image in the Spectator, no. 105, which described 
“the Book-Pedant.” “Of all the species of ped- 
ants... he has at least an exercised understand- 
ing, and a head which is full though confused, 
so that a man who converses with him may often 
receive from him hints of things that are worth 
knowing, and what he might possibly turn to his 
own advantage, tho’ they are of little use to the 
owner.” Madison’s detailed study of the female 
marmot in 1786 might qualify for the latter 
point, but no one of Madison's close acquaint- 
anceship would have accused him of being the 
“worst kind” of pedant—those who “are natu- 
rally endued with a very small share of common 
sense, and have read a great number of books 
without taste or distinction.” For certainly Madi- 
son and his book-buyer in Paris exercised con- 
siderable discretion in their selection of books, 
and they must have been among the best-read 
Americans of their day. 

Undoubtedly Madison treasured the books he 
owned and used. He had them crated and sent 
from Montpelier to New York when the First 
Federal Congress was in session, and he moved 
them to Philadelphia and Georgetown as the 
peripatetic new government took him from 
Congress to the State Department and finally 
the White House. Not long after James and Dol- 
ley Madison settled down in the president’s res- 
idence, their friend Joel Barlow offered Madi- 
son his mountainous set of the French En- 
cylopedie for $448 and seven dictionaries for “the 
Presidents Library,” not knowing that Madison 
already possessed most of them. Many of these 
books were probably lost when the British in- 
vaded Washington in 1814, although we cannot 
be sure, for Madison had moved his most 
cherished books to Montpelier through the 
years and the Encyclopédie might have been 
spared the grenadier’s torch through Madison’s 
desire to rebuild a retirement collection in his 
Orange County home. 

When Madison finally returned to Montpelier 
we may be sure that books were among the high 





priorities of his retirement. No accurate tes- 
timony on his library after 1817 can be found, 
but those who visited Montpelier and others 
who were concerned with his estate estimated 
the library held several thousand volumes. Doz- 
ens, perhaps hundreds, had come to the former 
president from admirers who sent presentation 
copies. Some, such as William Wirt’s Life of Pat- 
rick Henry, may have struck Madison the way it 
did jefferson, for Henry was no favorite of 
either. “It is a poor book,” Jefferson told guests, 
“written in bad taste, and gives an imperfect 
idea of Patrick Henry. It seems written less to 
show Mr. Henry than Mr. Wirt.” 

There was a wide cross section of American 
publishing among the gifts which came to 
Montpelier, as the surviving 587 pamphlets in 
Madison’s Montpelier collection reveal. Madison 
had intended to give all his books and pam- 
phlets to the University of Virginia, where he 
had succeeded Jefferson as rector, but instead 
the books had to be sold to settle other claims 
and only the pamphlets found their way to 
Charlottesville. These range from the racy (for 
the times) Divorce Proceedings . . . of Andrew Ure v. 


Catharine Ure, for Adultery with Granville Sharpe 


Pattison to dozens of tracts on farming and ag- 


ricultural societies. Somewhere in between, 
Madison’s shelves held a catalog from the ex- 
panding Wedgwood pottery factory at Etruria, 
many tracts on the American Colonization Soci- 
ety, important pamphlets produced during the 
Anglo-American controversy between 1771 and 
1776, and religious essays emphasizing tolera- 
tion rather than church doctrine. As a dilettante 
in natural science, Madison had several treatises 
on microscopes, and his copy of Pornet’s work 
The Complete History of Drugs (only one volume, 
printed in London in 1712) leaves us wondering 
if Madison was trying to doctor himself for the 
many maladies that periodically sent him to the 
sickbed throughout his life. 

Whether Madison was an amateur physician 
or not is uncertain, but we do know that he had 
ideas about architecture and implemented some 
of them in the alterations of Montpelier. Madi- 
son’s tastes in architecture predictably leaned 
the way Jefferson’s did, and it is no surprise to 
learn that in 1817, when Jefferson was working 
on the University of Virginia master plan and 


could not find his copy of Andrea Palladio’s 
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magnificent treatise on “all Sorts of Buildings,” 
the Montpelier library was able to supply the 
needed work. “We are sadly at a loss here for a 
Palladio,” Jefferson wrote Madison. “Nobody in 
this part of the country has one unless you 
have.” In short order Madison replied, “[I] shall 
send my Palladio by the Stage of tuesday.” Thus 
the werk in Charlottesville went on apace, as 
Jefferson consulted Palladio (and through his 
volume, the commentary of the great Inigo 
Jones), and in good time returned it to 
Montpelier. 

Madison’s interest in architecture was suffi- 
cient to make him know what he wanted, and he 
was certainly an informed admirer of Jeffer- 
son’s plan at the university. His interest in law 
was another matter. The notion of becoming a 
practicing attorney apparently crossed his mind 
but was soon dismissed. It is possible that he 
escaped the call of the legal profession through 
his success in politics without legal training, but 
Madison spent long hours poring over works on 
international law when he was a Virginia con- 
gressman and the Mississippi waterway was in 
Spanish hands. This self-training aided Madison 
later when he was secretary of state, and he be- 
came something of an authority on maritime law 
when the controversy over impressment raged. 
But lawbooks, and particularly Blackstone, were 
never Madison’s chief delight. At a time when 
dozens of his friends regarded Blackstone’s 
Commentaries as the ultimate voice, Madison 
probably agreed with Jefferson, who wanted 
Americans to “uncanonise Blackstone.” 

Little else in the world of books that was worth 
having escaped Madison’s attention, as he 
clutched Diderot’s Systeme de la nature on one 
day, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pive on another, and then turned to Voltaire’s 
Memoires. The frightening number of political 
screeds printed after 1820 with commentaries 
on the growing rift between North and South 
disturbed Madison mightily, and he read them 
with increasing concern when their authors sent 
them gratis (by postal rules of the day) to 
Montpelier. In times of stress scholars tend to 
turn to their books for reassurance, and as the 
nation bounded from the Missouri Compromise 
to the Nullification crisis, Madison (who had lit- 
tle use for the “Nullies” from South Carolina) 
found comfort in his volumes. When the Nul- 





TITLE IV. 


OF THE KING. 


CHAPTER I. 
Of the Inviolability of the King, and of his Authority. 


Art. 168. The person of the king is sacred and inviolable, 
and he can do no wrong. 

Art. 169. The king shall be styled, his catholic majesty. 

Art. 170. The executive power shall be vested exclusively 
in the king, and his authority shall extend to all that may be 
conducive to the preservation of the public order and safety of 
the state, conformably to the constitution and laws. 

Art. 171. Besides the prerogative of sanctioning and pro- 
mulgating the laws, the king shall also have power— 

1. To make such decrees, regulations, and restrictions 
as he may think necessary for the full execution of the 
laws ; 

2. To see that justice be promptly and fully administered 
throughout the kingdom ; 

3. To declare war, and make and ratify treaties of peace, 
laying the same afterwards with the documents before the 
Cortes ; 

4. To appoint the magistrates of all the civil and criminal 
tribunals, on the nomination of the council of state ; 

5. To nominate to all the civil and military offices ; 

6. To present, with the advice of the council of state, to all 
bishoprics, benefices, and ecclesiastical dignities of royal patro- 
nage ; 

7. To grant honours and distinctions of every kind, accord- 
ing to law ; 

8. ‘I'o take the command of all the sea and land forces, and 
appoint the generals ; 

9. To dispose of the armed force, and distribute the same in 
the most convenient manner ; 

10. To direct the diplomatic and commercial relations with 
foreign powers, and appoint ambassadors, ministers, and con- 

suls ; 











A page from the work Constitution of the Spanish Monarchy 
(Philadelphia: Printed by C. Palmer, 1814), believed to have be- 
longed to James Madison. The binding of red morocco is stamped in 
gold “The President of the United States” on the front cover. Rare 
Book and Special Collections Division, Library of Congress. 


lifiers quoted Jefferson in support of their 
cause, Madison’s hands glided to his own copy 
of the 1829 edition of his old friend’s writings 
and he found “his authority is ever so clearly 
and emphatically against them.”® 

Controversy was becoming the ruling passion 
of the day, nonetheless. The edition of Jeffer- 
son’s correspondence which Madison referred 
to had a few unflattering comments on “Light- 
Horse Harry” Lee, and these provoked Lee’s 
son into publishing his Observations on the Writ- 
ings of Thomas Jefferson, with particular reference to 
the attack they contain on the memory of the late Gen. 
Henry Lee. Jefferson’s grandson-in-law, Nicholas 
P. Trist, sent Madison a copy, noting that the 
book “holds up Mr. J. in the most unfavourable 
light possible—indeed in a positively bad, very 
bad, light ... and although it cannot have a 
permanent, it will have a temporary effect on 
T. J.’s fame.” Madison acknowledged receipt of 
the book, but said his reading of it would have to 
await better health. “It may be added that a full 
exhibition of the correspondences of distin- 
guished public men through the varied scenes 
of a long period, would without a single exception 
not fail to involve delicate personalities and ap- 
parent if not real inconsistencies.” 

Trist’s letter had included an observation 
about affairs in the nation’s capital. “Things are 
in a dreadful state here. The Union in imminent 
danger. The very devil in the heart of J. C. C. 
Calhoun.” Soon more fuel for the flames of 
discord came from Thomas Dew’s pamphlet 
from Williamsburg defending slavery. The 
Liberator was banned in southern mails, and at 
Montpelier a declining Madison was read the 
newspapers and tracts, only to be shocked by the 
intemperateness of both the abolitionists and 
slavery’s supporters. The printed word, instead 
of improving man’s understanding of his fellow 
man, was helping to tear the country apart. In 
his last written statement to the nation, Madison 
dictated to Dolley the “advice nearest to my 
heart and deepest in my convictions is that the 
Union of the States be cherished and per- 
petuated.” 

His eyesight was failing but Madison’s mind 
remained sharp. His last days were spent among 
the things he loved most: his Dolley, his 
Montpelier, and his library. 





PREV. MADISON'S LIBRARY, 


AT AUCTION. 


AT Orange Court House. Virginia, on Tuesday the 27th day of June, prox. being the 
day after the County Court of Orange in that month; I shall sell at public auc- 
tion, to the highest bidder, that pert of the Library of the late James Madison, 
which, in a recent division of his books with the University of Virginia, fell to the 
share of my testator; and at the same time I will sell other books, the property 
of my said testator. In all there are some 


SEVEN OR ELGUT HUNDRED VOLUMES, 


among which are many yery rare and desirable works, some in Greek, some in 
Latin, numerous others in French, and yet more in English, in almost all the de- 
partments of Literature; not a few of them being in this manner exposed to sale 
only because the University possessed already copies of the same editions. The 
sale beginning on the day above mentioned, will be continued from day to day till 
all the | perm shall have been sold, on the following terms: 

Cash will be required of each purchaser whose aggregate purchases shall a- 
mount to no more than Five dollars; those whose purchases shall exceed that a- 
mount, will have the privilege either to pay the cash or to give bond with approved 





Sold at auction, Madison’s books were 
scattered among many owners. 
Broadside Portfolio 186, Rare Book 
and Special Collections Division, Li- 
brary of Congress. 


security, bearing interest from the date, and payable six months thereafter. 


ELHANON ROW, Administrator, 
with the will annexed of John P. Todd, dee’d. 


May 30, 1854. 


NOTES 


The author wishes to express his appreciation to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects Foundation for permitting the 
use of a research report on Madison that he prepared for 
the AIA in the writing of this article. 

1. In his essay The Books of James Madison (Charlottes- 
ville: University of Virginia, 1965), Irving Brant wrote: 
“Nobody knows how many thousand volumes he owned, or 
what they were, except as casually mentioned by him in his 
papers.” 

2. Arthur Bestor et al., Three Presidents and Their Books 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1955), p. 7. 

3. From the preface Jefferson wrote for a catalog, 
“Forming the Body of a Library at the University of Vir- 
ginia.” Saul K. Padover, ed., The Complete Jefferson (New 
York: Distributed by Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1943), p. 1091. 


4. For Madison’s annotated list see James Madison, Pa- 
pers of James Madison, ed. William T. Hutchinson and 
William M. E. Rachal (vols. 1 -7) and Robert A. Rutland et 
al. (vols. 8 -) (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962 - 
77; Charlottesville: University Press of Virginia, 1978 -), 
6:62 -115. 

5. Millicent Sowerby’s magnificent catalog of Jefferson’s 
library lists thirty-seven dictionaries and six lexicons. See E. 
Millicent Sowerby, comp., Catalogue of the Library of Thomas 
Jefferson, 5 vols. (Washington: Library of Congress, 1952 - 
59), for specific titles. 

6. Madison to Nicholas P. Trist, December 23, 1832, 
Madison Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. 

7. Trist to Madison, May 8, 1832, N. P. Trist Album 
Book, Virginia Historical Society; Madison to Trist, May 15, 
1832, Nicholas P. Trist Papers, Manuscript Division, Library 
of Congress. 





Revolution and Founding 


On Publius-Madison and the American Genesis 


by Marvin Meyers 


In 1787 the ghosts of ancient lawgivers mingled 
with the founders of the new American Repub- 
lic. James Madison, the slight, soft-spoken, ami- 
able Virginian with razor-edged intellect, as- 
sumed the mask of Publius Valerius 
Publicola—one of Plutarch’s Noble Romans—as 
he took up his classic defense of the Philadel- 
phia Convention. In his pages, full of sober 
thoughts and elegant logic, great Solon and 
Lycurgus talked easily with Washington and 
Franklin, the native deities, and with a choice 
company of provincial statesmen, largely young 
veterans of the revolutionary enterprise. Jeffer- 
son and John Adams, abroad on diplomatic mis- 
sions, surely would have seasoned this dialogue 
of the centuries with wit and learning— 
although each in his way might well have hin- 
dered its completion. Jefferson’s sharp doubts 
and demands pressed Madison hard in their 
long-distance correspondence, a gentle but 
deep-probing quarrel between affectionate 
friends. And Adams’s ungainly book on con- 
stitutions, read or glimpsed by studious dele- 
gates on the eve of the convention, struck Madi- 
son as tedious and perverse in its rendering of 
shared political truths mixed with stubborn 
British heresies, no welcome contribution to the 
overburdened cause.’ 


Copyright© 1980 by Marvin Meyers 


Confirming the bonds of past and present, 
Publius-Madison nonetheless coolly measured 
the vast distance separating his revolutionary 
generation from their political ancestors. Greek 
and Roman, Florentine, Swiss, Dutch, and Eng- 
lish: all history often seemed to him a common 
graveyard of lost republican hopes, an endless 
tragic epitaph on human freedom. Without 
brave hopes, preserved in memories and 
monuments of human greatness from the re- 
publican past, Americans would lose a vital 
source of their own political vision. His model 
library for American statesmen, rudely rejected 
by the Congress in 1783, was rich in the learning 
of the ages from Aristotle to Locke and Adam 
Smith. He gladly served as Jefferson’s agent in 
selling impatient, cost-wary Virginians on a clas- 
sical design for their new capitol. Yet that mem- 
ory of brightness could be silently assumed 
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among convinced republicans caught up in 
fierce debate over the Constitution, sure, even 
cocksure of their ends but angrily divided over 
means.” 

Without the grave warning of mortality, pre- 
served in the ruins of fallen republics and aban- 
doned principles of liberty, Americans would be 
condemned to repeat the history of political 
tragedy. The higher the aim, the deeper and 
more terrible the failure. Remembering Soc- 
rates and Athens, Publius-Madison could not 
help but speak of poison. America was a new 
world in a new age with a fresh chance to vindi- 
cate the dignity of human nature.* 

The revolution of 1776 marked for Madison 
“a new and more noble course” for America 
and, he dared to say, “for the whole human 
race.” From common sacrifice and common 
faith, a new people had arisen. Inevitably, their 
first experiments in government were flawed. 
This was a time and place for spacious thoughts 
and daring acts to complete the urgent task of 
political creation. If not six days then six months 
or a year would fix the shape of history. The 
convention of 1787 was summoned out of des- 
peration to discover that elusive form in which 
the revolutionary enterprise could be secured 
and perpetuated.* 

Both revolution and founding were rooted in 
the self-evident truths of Jefferson’s world- 
shaking Declaration and their necessary conse- 
quence: “whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute 
new government, laying its foundations in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness.” For an enlightened 
people capable of governing themselves that 
choice could only be a republic, although the 
varieties known to history and conceivable by 
reason were almost infinite. Jefferson and Madi- 
son alike found these first principles of revolu- 
tion and founding engrained in common sense 
by the “simple voice of nature and reason’— 
Tom Paine’s familiar oracle.® 

There simplicity ended for Publius-Madison, 
if not for hot-blooded Paine or—in his loftiest 
flights—for the sage of Monticello and illumi- 
nated Paris. The American founding project as 
Madison defined it in The Federalist, and consist- 
ently thereafter, demanded extraordinary wis- 
dom and judgment of a half-formed provincial 
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people who had just accomplished “a revolution 
which has no parallel in the annals of human 
society.” In the face of growing instability and 
injustice, a novel constitutional design must 
provide what the sages and lawgivers of all ages 
had barely hinted at: “a Repnblican remedy for 
the diseases most incident to republican gov- 
ernment.” In a nation of proud states, loosely 
united by necessity only a dozen years or so be- 
fore, an unprecedented form of union must at 
once avoid the harsh despotism of consolidated 
empires, the very cause of their revolution, and 
cure the fatal weakness, lethargy, jealousy, and 
confusion that the Disunited States of America 
shared with all past confederacies. The weighty 
volumes of history and law and politics, two 
trunks full of them, that Jefferson had sent 
from Paris to Virginia formed not so much a 
library as a literary morgue. And Madison’s 
crowded notes on his studies of confederacies, 
written in the spring of 1786 and closely con- 
sulted in the following years, suggest the post- 
mortem findings of a hard-bitten political 
pathologist. The work of political creation must 
begin again on new foundations.® 

In sum, a measure of popular and local liberty 
such as men had rarely known and never long 
sustained must be reconciled with that full 
measure of national authority necessary to se- 
cure the rights, the safety, and the happiness of 
society. Only rigid one-track minds, however 
touched with genius, could divide the indivisi- 
ble: liberty from authority, democracy from jus- 
tice. Time would complete a good republican 
foundation or wreck a bad one. The hopeless 
search for unanimity, the endless quest for per- 
fection, or mere timid indecision would lose a 
rare, perhaps unique moment that an age of 
prudence could never recall. 

The founding of the American Republic 
might then truly seem a task for demigods. 
Modern republican teaching, as Madison and 
his countrymen understood it, made founding, 
on principle, the hard business of men. With 
mingled hopes and fears and doubts, America 
turned first to the chosen few of Philadelphia— 
“really an assembly of demigods,” Jefferson 
wrote to John Adams from Paris, even as he 
damned the “abominable” secrecy of the con- 
vention debates and waited apprehensively for 
the results. Then, testing republican theory to 
its outer limits, the country followed its leaders’ 
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counsel to summon broadly representative state 
ratifying conventions with strong, contentious 
minds of their own to pass final judgment. The 
wisdom of the founders must become the opin- 
ion of the people.’ 

Meeting from day to day, reasoning and 
speechifying, threatening and cajoling, bargain- 
ing and managing, often looking over their 
shoulders into the hard eyes of constituents, 
sometimes looking beyond the horizon to the 
approving judgment of posterity, these conven- 
tions first and last must resolve inevitable con- 
flicts of interest and opinion by that most de- 
manding of political methods, deliberation and 
consent. Force and accident and passion had al- 
ways ruled the history of founding. Now mod- 
eration, first and rarest of political virtues for 
Madison, must assert its mastery. In the end, the 
ancient way of calling on the gods for guidance 
and sanction seemed not so strange to 
Publius-Madison. If against such overwhelming 
odds a worthy republican constitution should be 
formed and established in America, he wrote, 
men of pious reflection might reasonably dis- 
cern in this at least “a finger of that Almighty 
hand which has been so frequently and signally 
extended to our relief.” “Nature’s God”—the 
Creator and Lawgiver of Jefferson’s 
Declaration—descending over Madison’s Phila- 
delphia in another time of peril and decision 
assumed a striking resemblance to the God of 
Scripture, watching over His newly chosen 
people.® 

Madison’s contribution to The Federalist pre- 
sents an extended commentary on the complex 
problems of founding that follow from the sim- 
ple principles of nature and reason. At the 
threshold of the work he had to face a profound 
dilemma. In principle, the right of the people to 
institute new government is joined inseparably 
to their right to alter and abolish old govern- 
ment. In fact, America had turned immediately 
from revolution to founding in the midst of war, 
and within a few troubled years confronted once 
again the task of dissolving and new-modeling 
the regime. 

The bloody history of past republics taught 
Madison and his allies the grave risk of entering 
a perpetual cycle of political creation and de- 
struction, leading inexorably toward tyranny 
and injustice. There was simply nothing polite 


for Madison to say to friend Jefferson’s cheerful 
inquiries and reflections on the recent armed 
rising in central Massachusetts in a Paris letter of 
January 30, 1787: “I hold it that a little rebellion 
now and then is a good thing, & as necessary in 
the political world as storms in the physical.” 
Glimpsing the spectre of anarchy and agrarian 
injustice looming over the land, Madison voted 
firmly for congressional support of the lawful 
Massachusetts authorities, although with Wash- 
ington and others he wished that they would 
temper severity with generosity and a grain of 
common sense in their punishment of the de- 
feated rebels. On the other hand, the history of 
confederacies past and present taught Madison 
equally the perils of inertia: of neglecting the 
radical reform of radically deformed regimes, 
inviting domestic paralysis and foreign domi- 
nation. How then could he defend the unprece- 
dented work of revolutionizing the political 
order without either breeding chaos or aban- 
doning the fundamental and inalienable right of 
the people to make and unmake the laws?® 
Madison’s subtle interweaving of founding 
prudence with founding right offers a revealing 
introduction to the mind of Publius and, beyond 
that, to the mind of the revolutionary genera- 
tion and the meaning of the Constitution. Jef- 
ferson, retreating step by grudging step from 
his strong initial doubts about the republican 
purity of the Constitution as Madison’s irresisti- 
bly persuasive letters and essays slowly crossed 
the Atlantic, surely exaggerated greatly, but in 
the right direction, when he pronounced The 
Federalist “the best commentary on the princi- 
ples of government which ever was written.” 
Such an illuminating work, he wrote his most 
respected and esteemed friend, could not have 
borrowed much from Hamilton or Jay, the 
other hands of Publius. It was high praise in- 
deed, in modest dress, to say: “I confess it has 
rectified me in several points.” And it is only just 
to add the educated guess that Jefferson’s insis- 
tent arguments for introducing the missing Bill 
of Rights, whatever the difficulties of accurate 
formulation and effective enforcement, helped 
to move the Father of the Constitution to be- 
come, more literally if less creatively and 
wholeheartedly, the father of the ten amend- 
ments in the first Congress. More compelling 
than Jefferson’s reasoning, I suspect, with its 
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single-minded emphasis on liberty at any price, 
was the swelling chorus of demands from all 
America, not least the querulous voters of Madi- 
son’s Orange County and vicinity. Significantly, 
Madison would discard some of Jefferson’s fa- 
vorite proposals for amendments (on standing 
armies, habeas corpus, monopolies, and rotation 
in office), while trying valiantly but unsuccess- 
fully to add a shocking prohibition that Jeffer- 
son had not dreamed of: the federal protection 
of the rights of conscience, press, and jury trial 
against state violation.”® 

As men continue to think of revolutions and 
conventions and constitutional amendments, 
the powerful teaching of Publius-Madison 
should not be forgotten or twisted or casually 
traded for the latest truth on the subject: Jeffer- 
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sonian doctrine reflected darkly in a modern 
glass. He left ample room for succeeding gener- 
ations to draw new understanding from experi- 
ence, according to their need and capacity, and 
embody it in fundamental law. Yet he hoped, 
perhaps prayed that they would do so, not as 
Jefferson’s ingenious statistical creation, the “liv- 
ing generation” succeeding to sovereignty every 
nineteen years by grace of Buffon’s actuarial ta- 
bles, was encouraged to do, striking off the dead 
hand of the past. Rather, Publius-Madison 
hoped that his successors would discover a 
measure of the political understanding and 
judgment, of those precious virtues, prudence 
and moderation, of deep-rooted loyalty to the 
laws and institutions of their own making, in 
brief, of those qualities of mind and character 
and spirit without which the right of founding 
would destroy its own ends.” 


ha ae 


Publius-Madison’s view of revolution and 
founding was formed less by curious study or 
detached speculation than by the heavy pressure 
of events, the give and take of hot debate over 
the convention and the Constitution. Although 


he had labored mightily for reforms in the Con- 
federation since 1780, the final movement for a 
grand convention seemed almost to catch him 
by surprise. The makeshift, straggling An- 
napolis Convention of 1786 did little to raise his 
hopes, and when its call for a real constitutional 
convention was heeded unexpectedly by Con- 
gress and the states, Madison still felt deep 
doubts even as he began to plan and prepare in 
his characteristically thorough way. This was no 
visionary waiting with his system and his book 
for the call of history. Indeed, Madison’s An- 
tifederalist adversaries often dictated the course 
of argument, expressing as they did the doubts 
and fears that sprang from common habit, cus- 
tom, creed, opinion, and prejudice. The scene 
was set for Publius-Madison’s discussion of 
founding in the early spring of 1787. 

Patrick Henry, it was said, smelled a rat in 
Philadelphia and stayed home to prepare an 
ambush for any subversive plan that might come 
forth from the convention. Madison, Wash- 
ington, and all their Virginia friends alternately 
ground their teeth and trembled whenever they 
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thought of Henry playing the Richmond as- 
sembly like a fiddle to any tune he pleased. 
Events proved them entirely right. Fresh 
memories of revolutionary conventions must 
have suggested to many nervous state and local 
leaders from New Hampshire to the 
Carolinas—old masters of the rebel arts—how a 
few remarkable and determined men could turn 
the world upside down. Friend or foe, no one 
discounted the extraordinary weight and thrust 
and genius of the forces gathering in Philadel- 
phia. Murmurs of conspiracy spread through 
the states during the momentous spring and 
summer of 1787, as the delegates debated be- 
hind closed doors. Deliberately they chose to 
endure suspicion, from a Jefferson no less than 
a cantankerous show-me ploughman, rather 
than inhibit the most candid and delicate delib- 
erations and negotiations demanded by their 
task. Madison had no doubt then or later that 
the secrecy was essential to success, and offered 


no apologies. There would be a time and place 
for open debate. After the convention ad- 
journed in September and revealed its startling 
creation to Congress and the public, suspicion 
became ugly fact for many Antifederalists, and 
dissenting delegates from New York, Virginia, 
and Maryland soon confirmed their worst 
forebodings. 

Convened by Congress for “the sole and ex- 
press purpose” of recommending particular 
improvements in the Articles of Confederation, 
a secret conclave of ambitious notables hiding 
under Washington’s pure cloak had betrayed 
their trust and formed a political monster to 
consume the liberties of America. The design of 
the Philadelphia convention, its formidable ad- 
versaries charged, fell little short of a counter- 
revolutionary coup. (That charge, in academic 
language, still hangs in the air.) The work must 
be repudiated, or substantially amended by the 
states, or turned back to a new convention 
freshly and strictly instructed by the people in its 
proper business.” 

In the pages of The Federalist, first printed in 
the New York press, copied and circulated 
widely, and then published in two volumes 
completed by Hamilton, Publius-Madison as- 
sumed the main burden of proving the republi- 
can legitimacy of the Constitutional Convention 
and its plan. By what right did the founders 
propose a radically new regime for America? As 
Madison fully recognized, the very existence of 
the convention was extra-constitutional, un- 
known to the law of the Confederation. At best 
he could claim that the act of Congress summon- 
ing the meeting, the compliance of twelve states, 
and the tacit consent of the American people 
practically patched over that defect. Moreover, 
his own instructions from Virginia, like those of 
other delegates, gave only the authority to de- 
vise, discuss, and report “such Alterations and 
farther Provisions as may be necessary to render 
the Federal Constitution adequate to the 
Exigencies of the Union.” This was, prima facie, 
a commission to reform, not transform, the 
Confederation. His colleague and “dear friend” 
Edmund Randolph clearly understood it so, be- 
fore Madison led him by the hand into the for- 
mulations of the “Randolph Plan” that set the 
convention directly on the course to a new con- 
stitution. (Randolph, perhaps dismayed by what 





he had done, refused to sign the Constitution 
and continued to vote Maybe, until the new re- 
gime was solidly established.) 

Further, by proposing to refer the new plan to 
state ratifying conventions rather than the legis- 
latures, and to leap over the plain requirement 
of state unanimity for amending the federal 
compact, the Philadelphia convention— 
Madison well knew—flagrantly violated the 
terms of the Articles of Confederation and Per- 
petual Union in the most important respect: it 
would alter the very source of political author- 
ity. The consent of the governed—the founda- 
tion of all legitimate civil authority in the 
philosophy of the revolution—would flow 
through novel channels under different rules. 

The gravity of those departures from law and 
principle could not be lightly dismissed by 
Publius-Madison, although he gladly offered 
cautious men a technical excuse for acting 
boldly. The radical character of the convention’s 
recommendation for abolishing one form of 
government and establishing another by the 
consent of ratifying conventions in nine states 
was finally undeniable; and Madison was pre- 
pared to meet head-on this question “of a very 
delicate nature.” The answer must be found, he 
said, 
by recurring to the absolute necessity of the case; to the great 
principle of self-preservation; to the transcendent law of na- 
ture and of nature’s God, which declares that the safety and 
happiness of society are the objects at which all political in- 


stitutions aim, and to which all such institutions must be 
sacrificed. 


Thus the revolutionary language of the Declara- 
tion returned to justify another act of necessity. 
The Higher Law from which all human rights 
and obligations flow defines the ends of political 
institutions and sets limits to their special bind- 
ing rules."* 

Then Madison paused to explain the obvious 
to careless critics. Of course there had been no 
revolutionary coup at Philadelphia, nor any sort 
of change in laws or men. The convention met 
as it was bidden, debated, resolved, reported, 
and adjourned. They claimed no right for 
themselves to create or destroy constitutions and 
governments. Their plan “is to be of no more 
consequence than the paper on which it is writ- 
ten” unless the people ratify it through their 
state conventions. Acting for and under “this 
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supreme authority,” the founders had only the 
duty to give wise counsel to their masters. In- 
sofar as they passed the regular limits of their 
commission, they could find a sure defense in 
the ultimate power of the people whose rights 
and interests and will they served.’® 

Yet precisely because the convention was but a 
temporary instrument of popular sovereignty 
—a trusted body of political physicians skilled in 
the healing arts—it was obliged to look beyond 
the literal terms of its commission and, if neces- 
sary, the terms of the existing federal compact 
itself. Mere author of a paper plan, the conven- 
tion was permitted, indeed obliged, to stretch its 
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counsels to the widest limits that the desperate 
situation of the country required. The people 
shall be judge of their wisdom. 

For Publius-Madison, the ruling principle of 
popular sovereignty was no remote abstraction 
buried in the pages of philosophy or the 
hypothetical origins of civil society. It was a liv- 
ing principle embodied in effective judgments 
and acts. If the convention plainly lacked au- 
thority to revolutionize the political order in its 
own right, still the people at large could not act 
effectively for. themselves. Spontaneous rebel- 
lion without method or guidance or controlling 
principle—Jefferson’s salutary storms to make 
abusive rulers tremble—could destroy but not 
create. Thus, Madison wrote, “in all great 
changes of established governments, forms 
ought to give way to substance” or “the trans- 
cendent and precious right of the people” to 
make or break their governments in order to 
secure their safety and happiness would become 
“nominal and nugatory.” Spontaneous combus- 
tion can start insurrections but cannot make or 
complete revolutions; and “it is therefor essen- 
tial, that such changes be instituted by some 
informal and unauthorised propositions, made by 
some patriotic and respectable citizen or 
number of citizens.”"® 

Such had been the history of the American 
Revolution, with its self-created committees, 
congresses, and conventions to unite and direct 
the people in “plans for their safety and happi- 
ness.” Once more in 1787 America confronted a 
great crisis. The “hopes and expectations of the 
great body of citizens” turned to the convention. 
The founders’ choice was simple: either they 
could exercise “a manly confidence in their 
country, by whose confidence they had been so 
peculiarly distinguished” and point out a system 
“capable in their judgment of securing its hap- 
piness”; or they could take “the cold and sullen 
resolution” of sacrificing ends to means, sub- 
stance to forms, and earn the condemnation of 
“the impartial world,” of “the friends of man- 
kind,” and of “every virtuous citizen.” In the 
history of the Republic, where honor or infamy 
are assigned to men of great responsibility, some 
new Plutarch would judge the founders among 
the lawgivers of all nations not by the nicety of 
their method—not by the rules of petty pru- 
dence and decorum—but by the enduring merit 
of their work.” 


Short of a profound degeneration of the polit- 
ical order and of the American character, how- 
ever, this once should be enough. Founding, as 
the completion of the Revolution on revolu- 
tionary principles, should be a rare and ex- 
traordinary act. For it meant suspending for an 
agonizing moment the laws—and thus the or- 
dered life—of the Republic on faith and hope 
beyond the rules of probability. 


ots he 


To explore the other, cautionary side of 
Madisonian reasoning on revolution and found- 
ing would demand another essay. The heart of 
his argument can be found in his relentless 
struggle against proposals for a second constitu- 
tional convention to rewrite the Philadelphia 
plan, a battle that was not completely won until 
the First Congress approved the Bill of Rights in 
1789. Yet it was an old plan of Jefferson’s for 
conventions to restore and revise deformed con- 
situtions that drew from Madison his deepest 
thoughts. The argument remained so clearly fo- 
cused in his mind that he repeated and ex- 
panded on it a few years later when Jefferson 
sent him the shocking case for the absolute 
sovereignty of the “living generation.”® 

Jefferson’s scheme for frequent conventions, 
Publius-Madison thought, threatened to open a 
political abyss, for constitutional questions 
pierced to the roots of sovereignty and loyalty. 
The founders’ “honorable determination . . . to 
rest all our experiments on the capacity of man- 
kind for self-government”—and on their capac- 
ity for establishing and changing the founda- 
tions of government—did not rest on blind faith 
in the people. Madison meant a rational confi- 
dence, hedged with conditions. Those condi- 
tions grew out of his understanding of the 
springs of political conduct. Thus Madison in 
the distinctive voice of Publius the Roman re- 
buked his beloved and admired friend, and all 
those speculative builders of paper-systems who 
would neglect the prudence of founding: 

As every appeal to the people would carry an implication of 
some defect in the government, frequent appeals would in 
great measure deprive the government of that veneration, 
which time bestows on every thing, and without which 
perhaps the wisest and freest governments would not pos- 
sess the requisite stability. If it be true that all governments 


rest on opinion, it is no less true that the strength of opinion 
in each individual, and its practical influence on his conduct, 





depend much on the number which he supposes to have 
entertained the same opinion. The reason of man, like man 
himself is timid and cautious, when left alone; and acquires 
firmness and confidence, in proportion to the number with 
which it is associated. When the examples, which fortify 
opinion, are antient as well as numerous, they are known to 
have a double effect. In a nation of philosophers, this con- 
sideration ought to be disregarded. A reverence for the laws, 
would be sufficiently inculcated by the voice of an en- 
lightened reason. But a nation of philosophers is as little to 
be expected as the philosophical race of kings wished for by 
Plato. And in every other nation, the most rational govern- 
ment will not find it a superfluous advantage, to have the 
prejudices of the community on its side.’® 

The classic version of the dissolution of re- 
publics envisioned a wild and bloody scene of 
revolutionary mobs led by incendiary de- 
magogues. Madison’s own classic-American 
nightmare, peopled by Captain Shays and his 
“desperate debtors,” could be used to shock re- 
spectable and complacent readers of The 
Federalist into awareness of the urgent need for 
creating a new order by extraordinary and ir- 
regular means. Revolutionary founding could 
be defended not only by appeal to “the trans- 
cendent law of nature and of nature’s God” but 
as the sole alternative to revolutionary chaos. 
Contemplating Jefferson’s proposed conven- 
tions, however, Madison projected a quite dif- 
ferent road to dissolution, far less dramatic, far 
more subtle. Continual appeals to the people 
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questioning constitutional principles and institu- 
tions would gnaw at the vital prejudices of the 
community, the common faith that made men 
loyal citizens, until America—the real America 
and no imaginary “nation of philosophers”’— 
slowly dissolved into its disconnected, self- 
regarding elements. There would be men but 
no citizens; a country but no nation; a dead body 
of laws. The danger for America was most ex- 
treme because free republics above all other 
forms of government “rest on opinion” in prin- 
ciple as well as practice. 

For Publius- Madison, the founding was a gen- 
tle revolution to end all revolutions, so far as the 
eye of reason and experience could see. Its task 
was to make the ordinary stuff of human 
nature—the interests and passions and prej- 
udices as well as the saving gifts of intellect and 
character and spirit—serve the safety and hap- 
piness of society within the framework of wise 
laws and well-tempered institutions. Properly 
understood, respected, even in some measure 
reverenced by posterity, the Republic of the 
Constitution as conceived by its founders could 
give freedom and self-government a new life 
in America. That would be a fair return for 


those ancient ghosts who spoke to them at 
Philadelphia. 
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York: W. W. Norton, 1972), appendix no. 2, pp. 209-22. 





The Virginia Plan of 1787 


A Note on the Original Text 


by Charles F. Hobson 


Edmund Randolph opened the “main business” 
of the Federal Convention of 1787 on May 29 
with a long speech followed by a series of fifteen 
resolutions. These introductory propositions, 
known as the Randolph or (more accurately) 
Virginia Plan, became the basis of debate during 
the crucial early weeks of the convention. En- 
larged, revised, organized into articles, sections, 
and clauses, the May resolutions were trans- 
formed into the Constitution of September. 

As the original outline of the American 
charter of government, the Virginia Plan is a 
document of the highest importance. A full un- 
derstanding of the process of constitution- 
making in 1787 presupposes an accurate text of 
the original resolutions. It is an unfortunate 
fact, however, that the original draft of the reso- 
lutions, which Randolph submitted “in writing,” 
has never been found, nor was a copy of the 
plan included among the official records of the 
convention.The draft or copies may have been 
among “all the loose scraps of paper” that Secre- 
tary William Jackson burned before turning the 
official papers of the convention over to George 
Washington for safekeeping. Randolph later 
confessed that he possessed no copy of the reso- 
lutions “except in a mutilated state.” 


Copyright © 1980 by Charles F. Hobson 


The rule of secrecy adopted by the conven- 
tion precluded a contemporary publication of 
the Virginia resolutions in the newspapers. In- 
deed, so strictly was this rule observed that no 
printed copies were ordered for the use of the 
delegates. Instead, each delegate laboriously 
copied the resolutions by hand. Those manu- 
script copies that have survived the vicissitudes 
of nearly two centuries provide the documen- 
tary foundation for reconstructing the original 
text of the resolutions. Not surprisingly, the 
mere act of copying produced variations. The 
delegates, moreover, used their copies of the 
resolutions with little thought of preserving the 
original wording. As the resolutions passed 
through the Committee of the Whole, the mem- 
bers filled in the blanks, deleted phrases, and 
added others. Later some of them doubtless 
made clean copies incorporating the changes 
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that had been made. These circumstances thus 
posed a problem, though not an insurmounta- 
ble one, to later historians and editors who 
sought to establish the exact text of the original 
Virginia Plan. 

The first scholar to address this problem was 
J. Franklin Jameson, whose essay on the Vir- 
ginia Plan was one of a series of learned textual 
studies of the Federal Convention that he pub- 
lished in 1903. Jameson uncovered four differ- 
ent texts of the Virginia Plan. Pointing out dis- 
crepancies among them and internal inconsis- 
tencies as well, he concluded that none of these 
texts could claim to be an accurate copy of the 
original plan and that “the exact form of those 
resolutions can be recovered only by inference, 
and in one or two particulars remains uncer- 
tain.”? This conclusion was soon disputed by 
Max Farrand, who maintained that James Madi- 
son had retained an accurate copy, but, as re- 
cently as 1955, Homer C. Hockett endorsed 
Jameson’s findings. A still widely used source 
book contains three variant texts of the Virginia 
Plan, implying that none of the three is true to 
the original.* 

Although the matter has remained in doubt 
for many years, it is possible to show that Far- 
rand, who neglected to lay out his evidence in 
sufficient detail, was correct in affirming the ac- 
curacy of Madison’s text of the Virginia Plan. 
Indeed, there are no variant texts of the plan—a 
comparison of Madison’s with the others, when 
traced to their manuscript source, shows that 
they agree in all important respects. Jameson’s 
carefully constructed argument collapses on a 
shaky foundation of printed sources. His failure 
to examine an important manuscript—a surpris- 
ing omission in a work of textual criticism— 
offers an instructive lesson in how printed 
sources can mislead a master historian. 

The first text of the Virginia Plan that Jame- 
son considered was Madison’s, which he called 
Text A. This is the version that Madison copied 
into his “Notes on Debates at the Federal Con- 


vention.”* Jameson conceded the accuracy of 


Text A for all but the ninth resolution, which 
reads: 


Resd. that a National Judiciary be established to consist 
of one or more supreme tribunals, and of inferior tri- 
bunals to be chosen by the National Legislature, to hold 
their offices during good behaviour; and to receive 
punctually at stated times fixed compensation for their 


services, in which no increase or diminution shall be 
made so as to affect the persons actually in office at the 
time of such increase or diminution. That the jurisdic- 
tion of the inferior tribunals shall be to hear & deter- 
mine in the first instance, and of the supreme tribunal 
to hear and determine in the dernier resort, all piracies 
& felonies on the high seas, captures from an enemy; 
cases in which foreigners or citizens of other States 
applying to such jurisdictions may be interested, or 
which respect the collection of the National revenue; 
impeachments of any National officers, and questions 
which may involve the national peace and harmony. 


In this form the resolution lacks internal con- 
sistency: it designates “one or more supreme 
tribunals” at the beginning, but in defining the 
jurisdiction speaks of only one supreme tri- 
bunal. Jameson noted this inconsistency and 
also the improbability of the phrase “one or 
more supreme tribunals.” Could there be more 
than one such tribunal? His suspicions aroused, 
he turned to the convention journal and found 
entries that seemed to indicate that the original 
resolution did not distinguish between supreme 
and inferior courts. On June 4, for example, the 
Committee of the Whole agreed to the first part 
of the ninth resolution: “that a National 
Judiciary be established.” According to the 
journal, the committee then approved a motion 
“to add these words to the first clause of the 
ninth resolution namely ‘to consist of One su- 
preme tribunal, and of one or more inferior tri- 
bunals.’”> Jameson interpreted this motion to 
mean that a provision establishing supreme and 
inferior courts was first made on June 4 and 
could not have been part of the original resolu- 
tion. On June 12, moreover, “it was moved and 
seconded to alter the resolution submitted by 
Mr Randolph, so as to read as follows namely, 
‘That the jurisdiction of the supreme Tribunal 
shall be to hear and determine in the dernier 
resort all piracies, felonies & ca.’ ”® This motion, 
Jameson argued, was a logical consequence of 
the action of June 4: having divided the 
judiciary into supreme and inferior courts, the 
committee now made the supreme court an ap- 
pellate tribunal. Although he could not be cer- 
tain of the exact wording of the original ninth 
resolution, Jameson was convinced that it con- 


From James Madison’s May 29, 1787, notes on the Virginia Plan, 
including Resolution 9. James Madison Papers, Manuscript Divi- 


ston, Library of Congress. 
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tained no reference to supreme and inferior 
courts.” 

Even without the evidence of the surviving 
manuscript copies—all of which agree with Text 
A’s wording of the ninth resolution—one can 
show that Jameson’s inferences from the journal 
entries of June 4 and 12 were mistaken, or at 
least that more plausible inferences may be 
drawn. Jameson assumed that the phrase “one 
or more supreme tribunals” was an obvious er- 
ror. Yet the Virginians may have meant 
superior rather than supreme and con- 
templated more than one such court on the fed- 
eral level. Their own court system consisted of 
four superior courts: the General Court, the 
Court of Admiralty, the High Court of Chan- 
cery, and the Court of Appeals. Whether this 
was their intention remains uncertain, for the 
jurisdiction clause specifies one “supreme tri- 
bunal.” Perhaps the motion of June 4 was in- 
tended to remedy this inconsistency by stipulat- 
ing one supreme court and transposing the 
words “one or more” before “inferior tribunals.” 
Since the wording of the June 4 motion is 
slightly different from that in the clause of Text 
A, the phrase “to add,” as Farrand noted, was 
used instead of “to accept” or “to agree to.”® 
Jameson maintained that the clause in Text A 
was a garbled version of the June 4 motion. 

There is also a simpler explanation than 
Jameson’s for the Committee of the Whole’s mo- 
tion of June 12. Jameson quoted this motion as 
proof that the first mention of supreme court 
jurisdiction did not occur until that date and 
therefore the jurisdiction clause in Text A em- 
bodied this later motion. The June 12 motion, 
however, concerned only the jurisdiction of the 
supreme court. Jameson did not explain how 
the reference to the jurisdiction of the inferior 
courts had crept into Text A. If we assume that 
the original ninth resolution did define the 
jurisdiction of both the supreme and inferior 
tribunals, then the action of the committee on 
June 12 makes sense in light of what had hap- 
pened on June 5. On the earlier day the dele- 
gates struck out the constitutional provision for 
inferior tribunals, leaving it to the discretion of 
the national legislature to provide for them.® It 
accordingly became necessary to delete the ref- 
erence to inferior tribunals in the jurisdiction 
clause of the ninth resolution. This was the pur- 


pose of the June 12 motion. Jameson drew his con- 
clusion about that motion without referring to 
the decision of June 5 to eliminate inferior 
courts. 

Jameson based his argument on journal en- 
tries of June 4 and 12, but those entries are not 
inconsistent with the assumption that the ninth 
resolution as presented on May 29 provided for 
both supreme and inferior courts. That this is 
the correct assumption is indicated by the notes 
of William Paterson for May 29, a source appar- 
ently unknown to Jameson at the time.’® But the 
most persuasive evidence supporting Text A’s 
version of the ninth resolution is to be found in 
the surviving manuscript copies of the Virginia 
Plan. In addition to the copy made by Madison, 
Text A, now at the Library of Congress, there 
are at least eight other extant copies of the plan 
in the hands of delegates who attended the 1787 
Convention: one each by George Washington,” 
James McHenry,'* Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney,’* David Brearley, Jacob Broom,’ 
and John Lansing,’* and two by William Pater- 
son.” In each of these the wording of the ninth 
resolution agrees with that of Text A.’* Some of 
these copies are obviously “fair” copies, free of 
any deletions, marginalia, or interlineations, 
and may have been made at a later time. The 
fair copies are those of Washington, McHenry, 
Pinckney,'’® David Brearley,'* Jacob Broom,'® 
though it is possible that the text of the ninth 
resolution in each of these copies is corrupted by 
later changes, as Jameson claimed was true of 
Text A, none of the fair copies, except Pater- 
son’s, incorporates changes made in any of the 
other fourteen resolutions. The strong pre- 
sumption is that they accurately reproduce the 
original wording of the ninth resolution. In 
order to allow for the remote possibility that 
they do embody later alterations in the ninth 
resolution, however, the fair copies will not be 
used to prove the accuracy of Text A."® 

The only manuscript that Jameson examined 
was Paterson’s fair copy, which he called Text D. 
Because this text includes changes made by the 


From George Washington’s May 29, 1787, notes on the Virginia 
Plan, including Resolution 9 (p. 206). Called “Copy of the original 
plan for a new Government as given into Convention by the State of 
Virginia.” George Washington Papers, Manuscript Division, Li- 
brary of Congress. 
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Committee of the Whole and agrees with Text 
A’s wording of the ninth resolution, he also dis- 
missed its claim to represent the original form of 
the Virginia resolutions.” Jameson was appar- 
ently unaware of the existence of an earlier copy 
of the Virginia Plan in Paterson’s hand, the one 
the New Jersey delegate actually used as the res- 
olutions progressed through the Committee of 
the Whole.”! Other “working” copies are those 
of David Brearley and John Lansing. The dele- 
tions and the marginal and interlined additions 
in these copies prove beyond doubt that they are 
contemporaneous, or nearly so, with the intro- 
duction of the resolutions on May 29. They ac- 
cordingly have a greater claim to represent the 
original than do the fair copies, whose texts may 
contain interpolations. Lansing made his copy 
on June 2, the day he took his seat, and his text 
incorporates changes made up to that date.” 
Brearley appears to have copied the resolutions 
on May 31 or June 1, as indicated by his version 
of the sixth resolution. A clause of that resolu- 
tion reads: “to negative all laws passed by the 
several States, contravening in the opinion of 
the National Legislature the articles of union.” 
After “articles of union” the Committee of the 
Whole on May 31 added “or any Treaties sub- 
sisting under the authority of the union.”?? 
Brearley’s text includes this addition. Changes 
that occurred on or after June 1, however, ap- 
pear as interlineations or marginal insertions in 
Brearley’s manuscript. The earliest of the three 
surviving working copies is Paterson’s, for the 
phrase added to the sixth resolution on May 31 
is interlined in his manuscript. Since each of 
these copies was made before June 4, the day 
the committee first took up the ninth resolution, 
one can reasonably affirm that their texts of the 
ninth resolution are true to the original. 


The ninth resolution in Lansing’s copy has no 
markings to show its evolution in the Committee 
of the Whole. Those of Paterson and Brearley, 
however, record changes that took place on 
June 4 and 5. Brearley, for example, deleted “or 
more” before “supreme tribunals,” the “s” in 
“tribunals,” and the next ten words of the 
clause: “and of [space] inferior tribunals to be 
chosen by the Nat. legislature.”** Paterson made 
the same deletions and interlined “one or more” 
(which he deleted) before “inferior”; he also in- 
terlined “appointed by” above the deleted “cho- 
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sen by the national legislature.” In the margin 
opposite the jurisdiction clause he wrote “post- 
poned.” Clearly, all of the deleted phrases in the 
Brearley and Paterson texts were part of the 
original resolution, and Jameson erred in con- 
cluding that some of them were not added until 
June 4. 

The manuscript evidence thus overwhelm- 
ingly confirms the correctness of Text A and 
leaves no doubt that the Virginia Plan in its orig- 
inal form provided for supreme and inferior 
courts. Although much of this evidence was 
aparently unknown or unavailable to him, 
Jameson was aware of the existence and location 
of Brearley’s working copy, which has been in 
the public archives since 1818.” Instead of look- 
ing at the original manuscript, however, he used 
two misleading printed texts that were derived 
from this manuscript. Curiously, he treated 
these printed texts as independent versions of 
the Virginia Plan, even though he suspected 
that Brearley’s manuscript was the source of 
both of them. The first, which he called Text B, 
is in the Journal, Acts and Proceedings of the Con- 
vention, issued in 1819 and prepared under the 
supervision of Secretary of State John Quincy 
Adams. The second, designated Text C, is in the 
Documentary History of the Constitution.** The rea- 
son for the significant variations in these two 
printed texts is that Text B is an attempt to re- 
produce the original resolutions and Text C 
presents the resolutions as corrected by Brearley 
at various stages of the proceedings. With Brear- 
ley’s manuscript as his guide, Adams sought to 
recover the original resolutions by omitting the 
insertions and restoring deleted words in the 
text.2” He succeeded in establishing the original 
text in all but two of the resolutions: the sixth 
and the controversial ninth. The sixth resolu- 
tion in Text B contains the words “or any Treaty 
[treaties ] subsisting under the authority of the 
union,” which were not added until May 31. 
The error is not Adams’s, however, for Brearley 
himself incorporated the phrase in his text. 

In attempting to determine the original word- 
ing of the ninth resolution, Adams used a man- 
uscript that appeared thus to him: 

Resolved, that a National Judiciary be established to con- 

sist of one er-mere supreme Tribunal$ and-ef [space] 


to hold their offices during good behavior . . . [remain- 
der identical to Text A] 
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Apparently unsure of the original reading, 
Adams decided to omit the words “to consist . . . 
Legislature,” substituting a blank space.** In 
Text B the ninth resolution thus begins: 
Resolved, That a national judiciary be established 
[blank space of nearly a line] to hold their offices dur- 
ing good behaviour... . 
This version eliminates not only Brearley’s dele- 
tions, but also some of what remained. The re- 
sult is confusing: the first part does not mention 
supreme and inferior tribunals, but the last part 
defines the jurisdiction of these hitherto un- 
named tribunals. Jameson noted this inconsist- 


ency, but he believed Text B was closer to the 
original than Text A. He concluded that the last 
part of the resolution, defining the jurisdiction, 
contained too much; the correct conclusion is 
that something was missing from the first part of 
the resolution in Text B. 
In Text C the ninth resolution reads: 
Resolved that a National Judiciary be established to 
Consist of one Supreme Tribunal, to hold their offices 
during good behavior [etc.] 
The result is again confusing: the first part pro- 
vides for a supreme tribunal only, yet the juris- 
diction clause refers to supreme and inferior 
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From William Paterson’s Federal Convention Notes for May 29, 1787. William Paterson Papers, Manu- 
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tribunals. Jameson rightly dismisses the claim of 
Text C, which reproduces the corrected Brear- 
ley copy, to represent the original, but his dis- 
cussion of this text lapses into a series of ir- 
relevancies. He carefully demonstrates that 
parts of five resolutions in Text C could not 
have been in the original draft of the Virginia 
Plan. A glance at the Brearley manuscript, how- 
ever, shows at once that these additions (except 
for that in the sixth resolution, discussed above) 
are clearly distinguishable from the original 
text. It did not occur to Jameson, having re- 
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jected the printed text, to look at the manuscript 
on which Text C is based. The variant readings 
of the ninth resolution in Texts A, B, and C, 
coupled with the ambiguous testimony of the 
journal, led him to suspect that none of these 
texts was correct. If he had consulted the Brear- 
ley manuscript, Jameson no doubt would have 
immediately discarded his hypothesis. He would 
have seen that the printed Texts B and C are 
derived from a manuscript that agrees with 
Text A. 
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James Madison 


Father of the Constitution? 


by Harold S. Schultz 


James Madison’s name probably has popular 
renown today because of its listing among the 
American presidents; but it is for his work in 
framing, ratifying, amending, and interpreting 
the United States Constitution that historians 
praise his leadership. As “Father of the Con- 
stitution” Madison was able to gain a reputation 
for statesmanship that is almost impossible to 
achieve in legislation alone. 

Madison never commanded the great popu- 
larity and reverence of George Washington, but 
those who knew him intimately or at close range 
were invariably impressed by his courtesy, dili- 
gence, patience, and selflessness; it would not be 
amiss to say that his fine character was an equal 
to Washington’s and that it functioned to the 
nation’s advantage in the legislative branch as 
Washington’s did in the executive. 

Madison was also endowed with a brilliantly 
versatile mind. Original, creative, and indepen- 
dent in his thinking, he could theorize, analyze, 
and construct; could assimilate the meaning of 
past political experiences and institutional de- 
velopments, could diagnose the strengths and 
weaknesses in contemporary institutions, could 
analyze and estimate current political align- 
ments and forces and their probable combina- 
tions, and could gather facts and marshall ar- 
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guments for public debate. 

Men of intellectual genius are rarely suited 
for parliamentary maneuver and for playing the 
role of the negotiator or conciliator. Such men 
too often repel, because their ideas appear unin- 
telligible, futile, or plain boring to all except the 
most intelligent few. And because their minds 
form ideas early in a controversy, compromise 
may be more difficult for them than tor those 
for whom acceptance of ideas from others does 
not involve displacement of well-defined opin- 
ions of their own. Then too, they may exhibit 
offensive manners that are often derivative of 
outstanding mental abilities; they may be con- 
ceited about their intellectual accomplishments, 
condescending toward the mediocre, or impa- 
tient with slower minds. 

Ordinarily we expect that a man of Madison’s 
mental qual-ties will play the role of conceiving 
and expounding ideas and that others of a dif- 
ferent cast of mind will serve as the middlemen 
to combine parts selected from competing pro- 
posals to form an acceptable compromise. And 
to be sure Madison was outstanding because of 
his initiative in advancing and defending his 
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own proposals. Nevertheless, his character was 
described by his associates in terms that are cus- 
tomarily used to describe the conciliator rather 
than the initiator in politics. So closely did his 
style and manner resemble the middleman 
negotiators that they usually treated him as one 
of their kind. 

Madison’s combination of mental and charac- 
ter traits, rarely found in the same person, ac- 
counts for the special place he has in the history 
of American statesmanship. Author of theoreti- 
cal writings on politics rivaled by no more than a 
half dozen men in American history, he was also 
able to move from reflective thoughts about 
political ethics and causation to (1) diagnosing 
current problems of government to (2) prescrib- 
ing practical remedies to (3) devising strategies 
to achieve acceptance for his proposed remedies 
to (4) narrating and commenting upon this en- 
tire process. 

At the same time, his temperament and 
character were such as to enable him to take 
every step in the process with the utmost tact 
and diplomacy. Patient and self-controlled, 
he never gave way to outbursts of anger or dis- 
plays of petulance. His great learning and 
dialectical abilities, brought forward with unas- 
sumed modesty, conveyed the impression that 
he was serving a cause and not himself. Even 
when he despised the arguments of those who 
differed with him, he never allowed himself to 
question their motives. He would alter his opin- 
ions when persuaded—and even when not per- 
suaded he could acquiesce for the sake of a 
higher good; but calmly and with no rancor he 
would continue to make clear that he was merely 
acquiescent and not convinced. His speeches 
and writings were totally lacking in demagogic 
appeals to the emotions or sophistical entice- 
ments to the intellect. 

Madison was well prepared by practical expe- 
rience for the role he played in 1787 in drafting 
the U.S. Constitution. Although only thirty-six 
years old, he had already served for two years 
on the council of the Virginia governor, five 
years in the Virginia legislature, and four years 
in the Confederation Congress. In every office 
that he held, he had been known for his serious 
attention to business. In the Confederation 
Congress, where absenteeism was notoriously 
chronic, he seldom missec a session. He was 
continuously busy in preparing drafts of re- 


ports, resolutions, or diplomatic instructions, in 
making prepared addresses or participating in 
impromptu debates, or in doing the routine 
work of a conscientious committeeman. Inter- 
ested in a wide range of subjects, he became es- 
pecially informed in financial problems, diplo- 
matic negotiations, Western affairs, and the 
local origins of voting alignments in the Con- 
gress. 

Through these experiences as a practical 
legislator he became a confirmed believer in 
what David Hume had written about the influ- 
ence of economic interests on political behavior. 
The records of the Confederation Congress 
showed, he argued, that the states voted in ac- 
cordance with their economic interests. That 
political divisions in civilized societies grew out 
of conflicts between the rich and the poor, be- 
tween those who owned and those who had no 
property, between creditors and debtors, be- 
tween the landed and commercial or manufac- 
turing interests, was a refrain that ran through 
his Philadelphia speeches. His Federalist paper 
no. 10, notable in the history of American politi- 
cal thought as an early economic interpretation 
of politics, was a restatement of what he had 
already said repeatedly in 1787. 

Throughout the 1780s Madison was a cham- 
pion of expanded powers for the Confedera- 
tion. Convinced that the power to coerce states 
could be inferred from that clause in the Arti- 
cles that obligated them to “abide by the deter- 
minations of the united states in congress as- 
sembled,” he nevertheless advocated an 
amendment that would explicitly confer such a 
power. He also spoke for amendments to the 
Articles that would have given the Congress the 
power to levy import duties and to enact naviga- 
tion laws. Both in the Virginia legislature and in 
the Congress he worked for a satisfactory 
agreement by which Virginia would cede to the 
Confederation its claims to trans-Appalachian 
territories north of the Ohio. In 1785, in the 
Virginia legislature, he drafted the resolutions 
that led to the Annapolis Convention, to which 
he was sent as a delegate in September 1786. In 
both the Virginia legislature and the Confedera- 
tion Congress he was involved in the steps taken 
by these two bodies to put into effect the rec- 
ommendation of the Annapolis Convention that 
a new convention be held in Philadelphia in May 
1787. 





Through study, too, Madison had deliberately 
prepared himself for his great work at Philadel- 
phia. In April 1787, he finished a manuscript 
entitled “The Vices of the Political System of the 
United States,” in which he analyzed the defects 
of the existing Confederation. In the previous 
summer he had completed a manuscript that 
recorded the results of his investigations of the 
workings “Of ancient and Modern Con- 
federacies.” Information and ideas formed in 
the course of these studies were to appear many 
times in his convention speeches and in The 
Federalist. 

Madison’s influence at the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 was due in the first instance 
to his seizing the initiative. In Philadelphia by 
May 4, he was the first of the delegates to arrive. 
On May 17, he began daily discussions with the 
Virginia delegates, from which came forth the 
Virginia Plan of Union that was presented to the 
convention on the second day after it was organ- 
ized. Since the New Jersey Plan of Union was 
not introduced until June 15, the Virginia Plan 
provided the text for debate during the first two 
weeks. 

Edmund Randolph introduced the Virginia 
Plan, but it is universally assumed that Madison 
was largely responsible for its contents. Madison 
himself never claimed authorship of the plan, 
and only because of its close resemblance to let- 
ters that he had written to Jefferson (March 19), 
to Edmund Randolph (April 8), and to George 
Washington (April 16), are we safe in deducing 
his primary role in its formulation. In these let- 
ters Madison had proposed that the central gov- 
ernment be given an unlimited veto of state 
laws; the Virginia Plan proposed merely a na- 
tional veto of state laws in conflict with the na- 
tional constitution. With this one exception, 
what Madison had advocated in his letters ap- 
peared in the plan presented by Randolph. 

A second influence of Madison, which con- 
tinued throughout the summer of 1787, was in 
the realm of argumentation. He had something 
to say in just about every debate of the conven- 
tion. The notes that Madison kept, our best and 
fullest source for the debates and proceedings, 
record his name as a speaker on seventy-one of 
the eighty-six days in session. 

The criteria that governed Madison’s thinking 
at Philadelphia were four: nationalism, repub- 
licanism, stability, and protection of private 


property rights of individuals. 


Nationalism 

Above all else, Madison attempted to promote 
national authority and power. The Virginia Plan 
stated that “the National Legislature ought to be 
empowered to enjoy the Legislative Rights ves- 
ted in Congress by the Confederation”; to 
“negative” state laws in conflict with the national 
constitution; to “call forth the force of the 
Union against any member of the Union failing 
to fulfill” its constitutional duties; and 
“moreover to legislate in all cases to which the 
separate States are incompetent; or in which the 
harmony of the U.S. may be interrupted by the 
exercise of individual Legislation.” Once the 
convention accepted the approach of enumerat- 
ing the specific powers of Congress rather than 
granting them by means of a broad general 
statement, Madison’s tactic was to add to the list 
reported by the Committee of Detail. On Au- 
gust 17 he submitted a list of nine additional 
powers. 

Madison also sought to strengthen the central 
government by establishing means for prevent- 
ing state encroachments on national authority 
and by rendering it independent of the states in 
its electoral and operational processes. One of 
the purposes of a national veto of state laws was 
to prevent state encroachment on federal 
power. One of the advantages of popular elec- 
tion of senators was to render them less depen- 
dent on state government. His high praise for 
the idea of enforcing federal law on individuals 
rather than states and his insistence that the cen- 
tral government have a taxing power of its own 
were based on the desire to make the central 


government independent of the states in its op- 
eration. 


Republicanism 

Like an overwhelming majority of the dele- 
gates at Philadelphia, Madison had a 
philosophical preference for the republican 
form of government, and like all (not excluding 
Hamilton) he recognized that public opinion 
would demand that this principle be an integral 
part of any new union government. But Madi- 
son also believed that republican governments 
in the past had shown a tendency toward insta- 
bility and injustice because of the inconstancy of 
public opinion and the selfishness of legislative 
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majorities. The great problem facing the dele- 
gates, as he saw it, was to devise a federal republic 
that would combine a maximum of popular con- 
trol with constitutional arrangements that would 
counteract its evil tendencies. 

Property-holding qualifications for voting and 
holding office had some support at Philadelphia 
but much less support than one would have ex- 
pected in view of their prevalence in the states. 
Madison, together with Wilson, was the most 
outspoken opponent of this means of eliminat- 
ing the presumed evils of republican govern- 
ment. The Virginia Plan of Union permitted 
popular election of only one house of the legisla- 
ture, but as the convention proceeded Madison 
came, at one time or another, to advocate popu- 
lar election of congressmen, senators, and pres- 
idential electors. 

Unyielding devotion to the powers and inde- 
pendence of the central government probably 
accounts for his increasing advocacy of demo- 
cratic devices as the convention progressed. 
After the convention rejected the Virginia Plan 
mode for constituting the Senate and the pre- 
sidency, he saw that there was still the possibility 
of reducing the influence of state governments 
on these two branches by having them elected 


directly by the people. In short, democracy be- 
came a means of promoting nationalism. 


Stability 

As far as the federal government was con- 
cerned, Madison relied on long terms to pro- 
mote stability. Initially he favored a three-year 
term for representatives, a seven-year term for 
senators, and a seven-year term for a president 
who would be ineligible for reelection. For the 
federal judges, he always favored life tenure. 
His national veto of state laws, he thought, 
would promote stability in the state govern- 
ments. 


Protection of private property 
rights of individuals 
No problem of representative government 
was more absorbing to Madison than that of 
preventing legislative injustices to the economic 
interests of minorities; his diagnosis of this prob- 
lem is the most original theorizing done by any 
delegate at the Philadelphia Convention. 
Madison was skeptical about achieving a per- 


fect solution to the problem through constitu- 
tional guarantees, but he did of course give his 
approval to a basic constitutional structure that 
incidentally would operate to check national 
numerical majorities. He recognized and ap- 
proved the fact that the tenure and powers of 
the Senate, the presidency, and the Supreme 
Court provided them with the capacity to de- 
fend national minorities, if they so desired, from 
unjust legislation passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. But Madison placed his greatest hope 
on the statistical probability that a legislative 
body representing the entire United States 
would contain a wide variety of interests—so. 
varied and numerous that any given bill would 
not likely affect directly the interests of a major- 
ity. The large bloc of unaffected or neutral legis- 
lators having no selfish interests in the outcome, 
he reasoned, would be in the position of a jury 
and therefore able to decide justly. 

Letters that Madison wrote to Jefferson after 
the Philadelphia Convention show that he had 
more faith in a neutral bloc in Congress than in 
a federal bill of rights. Despite the popularity of 
the concept of a bill of rights in the states, Madi- 
son was skeptical of their value in a republic 
based on the principle of majority rule. He con- 
ceded that a bill of rights could work effectively 
to stop government officials from oppressing 
individuals whenever a majority was against the 
government, and he admitted that it might have 
some use in establishing a tradition against the 
abuse of superior power by those who possessed 
it. But he was dubious about the prospects of 
government officials acting in behalf of indi- 
viduals when the majority that put them into 
office strongly disapproved. 

Madison’s views on the expropriating tenden- 
cies of republican governments were not con- 
fined to conjectures about a future national 
Congress. He was even more concerned about 
what had recently been done in the states and 
anxious to use the power of a national govern- 
ment to restrict the states in the future. On June 
6 he said that interferences with private rights 
and “the steady dispensation of justice” in the 
states were “evils which had more perhaps than 


Extract of a letter from James Madison to Thomas Jefferson, dated 
October 24, 1787. Papers of James Madison, Manuscript Division, 
Library of Congress. 
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Letter from James Madison to Thomas Jefferson, dated September 6, 1787. The end of the second paragraph reveals that Madison had 
reservations about the new Constitution for which he argued in The Federalist and in his speeches in the Virginia ratifying convention: 
“These are the outlines. The extent of them may perhaps surprize you. I hazard an opinion nevertheless that the plan should it be adopted will 
neither effectively answer its national object nor prevent the local mischiefs which every where excite disgusts against the state governments.” 


Papers of James Madison, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. 


anything else, produced the convention.” On 
June 19 he said that there was “great reason to 
believe” that unsatisfactory state laws “had a full 
share in the motives which produced the pres- 
ent Convention.” In his letter to Jefferson, Oc- 
tober 24, 1787, he said that state encroachments 
on individual rights “contributed more to that 
uneasiness which produced the Convention” 
than did the “inadequacy” of the Confederation 
in achieving its national objects. 

Madison seems to have been more fearful of 
state legislatures than of a national Congress be- 
cause they represented fewer and less varied in- 
terests. His solution was therefore simple: let the 
national Congress, where there would be 
numerous and varied interests, have the power 
to veto state laws. The neutral bloc in Congress 
would thus serve the cause of legislative justice 
in the states as well as on the national level. 
Madison’s national veto of state laws therefore 
had a dual purpose. Not only would it operate to 
prevent state encroachment on the powers and 
independence of the national government; it 
would also operate to prevent encroachments by 
state governments on the private property 
rights of individuals. 

Rejection of the national veto of state laws was 
a disappointment to Madison. He was convinced 
that an opportunity had been missed for placing 
a check on undesirable tendencies of majority 
rule in the state governments. On no other topic 
did he argue with greater conviction, tenacity, 
and originality. When he came to write his long 
letter of October 24, 1787, in which he sum- 
marized the work of the convention for Jeffer- 
son, he devoted several pages to justifying his 
advocacy of the national veto; there can be no 


doubt that he felt its omission to be the most 
serious deficiency of the new Constitution. 

Actually, the convention put into the Con- 
stitution several provisions which, in combina- 
tion, could be interpreted to provide an approx- 
imate equivalent for what Madison was seeking. 
These provisions were included in article 6, 
which bound both state and federal officers to 
take an oath to support the U.S. Constitution 
and to accept as “the supreme law of the land” 
the U.S. Constitution, all laws made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made under the 
authority of the United States; article 3, which 
defined the judicial power of federal courts; and 
article 1, section 10, which enumerated specifi- 
cally what the state governments were not per- 
mitted to do. 

On the basis of articles 6 and 3 it was possible 
for the U.S. Supreme Court to assume the 
power of “judicial review,” that is, the power to 
decide whether a state law was void because it 
was in conflict with the U.S. Constitution, a fed- 
eral law made in pursuance of the Constitution, 
or a treaty. Under Chief Justice Marshall the 
Supreme Court handed down a set of notable 
decisions that demonstrated the capacity of a 
judicial veto to accomplish the dual purpose of 
Madison’s proposed legislative veto. By defining 
the limits beyond which state governments 
could not go without trespassing upon the del- 
egated power of Congress, the Supreme Court 
was able to prevent state encroachments on fed- 
eral power, and by its interpretations of section 
10 of article 1 it was able to prevent state gov- 
ernments from encroaching upon property 
rights. McCullock v. Maryland (1819) and Gibbons 
v. Ogden (1824) are examples of cases in the first 
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category; Fletcher v. Peck (1810) and the 
Dartmouth College case (1819) are examples of 
cases in the second category. 

The men at Philadelphia respected delegate 
Madison. They appreciated the propriety of his 
manners, the benignity of his virtues, and the 
virtuosity of his argumention; they made use of 
his vast erudition; they were provoked to think 
more profoundly by his singular proposals; and 
they sympathized with his concern to protect 
property rights against the threats of anarchy, 
autocracy, and democracy alike. But they were 
not converted to vote for what he championed 
most earnestly; they rejected his pleas for the 
congressional veto of state laws, for representa- 
tion in both houses of Congress in proportion 
to population, and for popular election of 
senators. 

Madison was not identified with what 
emerged from the convention as the most dis- 
tinctive and novel features of the new union, 
and he was a staunch adversary of two of them. 
He was not a member of the committee that 
reported the “Great Compromise,” by which the 
smaller states accepted representation according 
to population in the House in return for equal- 
ity of representation in the Senate, and he spoke 
and voted against its recommendation. The in- 
genious combination of provisions that made 
possible a judicial veto of state and federal laws 
was not the product of his thinking, and he 
seems to have completely missed its significance. 


Early in the convention the proposal of the 
Virginia Plan to grant an explicit power to 
coerce the states was rejected in favor of the 
implied power of enforcing federal laws against 
individuals. This method of achieving enforce- 
ment without the continuous threat of civil war 
and which had never been tried before by pre- 
vious confederations was readily and enthusias- 
tically accepted by Madison. It was the only orig- 
inal feature of the new union that received his 
wholehearted and unreserved endorsement. 

The exalted title “Father of the Constitution” 
exaggerates Madison’s influence at Philadel- 
phia. The Constitution that was finally approved 
in September 1787 was more at variance with his 
thinking than with that of a majority of the del- 
egates. The great compromises of the conven- 
tion, so indispensable to its success, cannot be 
attributed to him, and he neither originated nor 


provided arguments for what later came to be 
thought of as the most ingenious features of the 
new federal union. His Virginia Plan was a text 
for debate that gave the initiative to the advo- 
cates of enlarged national powers, but it was not 
used as a blueprint by the men who completed 
the final structure. Nor is there any evidence 
that he was the supreme commander to whom 
the nationalists at the convention looked for di- 
rection in their maneuvers. 

Madison’s failures to shape the Constitution 
can be described more exactly than his suc- 
cesses. In the final reckoning, one must con- 
clude that his great contribution at Philadelphia 
rests upon a presumption, namely, that his ini- 
tiative and dogged persistence in presenting an 
unyielding case for strong powers lodged in a 
national government elected by popular vote 
probably caused the convention to incorporate a 
larger measure of national power and popular 
control in the compromises than it would have if 
no one of his great talents had assumed the role 
of perservering champion of the more extreme 
position. 

No one delegate had a pervasive influence 
upon the Constitution, and of the men who first 
introduced proposals subsequently adopted by 
the convention or who were most active in de- 
bate, perhaps a dozen in number, no one can be 
cited as significantly more successful or convinc- 
ing than the others. The Constitution was, as 
Madison himself wrote many years later, “not 
the offspring of a single brain” but the “work of 
many heads and many hands.” However, if to 
his role at Philadelphia are added his contribu- 
tions to ratification, to adoption of the first ten 
amendments, to passage of basic legislation in 
the first Congress, and to the historiography* of 
the convention, Madison’s place among the 
Fathers of the Constitution is singularly preem- 
inent. 


*Madison went to Philadelphia with a determination to pro- 
vide posterity with the first complete record of the estab- 
lishment of a new government. Not absent from the con- 
vention a single day and taking a seat where he could hear 
all the speakers, he noted in abbreviated form what was 
said. After adjournment, almost every day, he wrote up a 
fuller text of the debates. His reports of the convention 
proceedings were first published in 1840 and still remain 
the main source of information for what was actually said 
by the various delegates. 





The Coming of the War of 1812 


The View from the Presidency 
by J. C. A. Stagg 


The War of 1812 was the climactic event of the 
first administration of James Madison, but the 
fourth president’s role in the events that led up 
to its declaration has never ceased to puzzle his- 
torians. Despite all the effort that has gone into 
the study of the diplomatic and political history 
of the early Republic, historians are little more 
agreed today on how to explain Madison’s con- 
duct than were most of his contemporaries. Ob- 
servers of the president during his lifetime and 
since have either seen a weak executive who 
failed to master the diplomatic and _ political 
complexities of his times and was thus swept 
along by events beyond his control, or they have 
described a more purposeful leader who con- 
sciously, perhaps even willfully, guided the 
United States into war with Great Britain. 
Neither argument, however, does justice to the 
complexity of the subject. The notion that Madi- 
son was a masterful chief executive is frequently 
belied by the undeniable diplomatic and politi- 
cal embarrassments that he experienced, and it 
cannot always be argued that the president bore 
no responsibility for these. Yet the view of Madi- 
son as an ineffective president who could not 
control events has never harmonized very easily 


Copyright © 1980 by J. C. A. Stagg 


with another image of Madison that is enshrined 
in American historiography—that of the able 
and astute politician of the 1780s and 1790s who 
played such a considerable role in the making of 
the Constitution and in shaping the political and 
diplomatic strategies of the Republican party. In 
fact, it might be wondered if these two images 
can fairly be regarded as belonging to one and 
the same person." 

In truth, Madison as president did not aban- 
don those attributes which most historians be- 
lieve served him so well before 1800, and there 
remain many insights on his political career that 
can be derived from treating it in terms of its 
overall consistencies rather than by merely con- 
trasting the presidential years unfavorably with 
those that preceded them. Madison, it should 
never be forgotten, always attempted to apply a 
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A French view of America, a cartouche from the map of Amérique 
septentrionale (Paris, 1783), shows a nation at peace, represented 
by a woman dressed as an Indian suckling two infants, with com- 
merce thriving in the background. Prints and Photographs Division, 


Library of Congress. 


consistently analytical and rational approach to 
the problems of government, and there is no 
reason to believe that he dealt with the issues of 
his presidency in ways that were significantly 
different from those which had characterized 
his actions during the 1780s and 1790s. 
Nowhere is this likely to be more true than in 
the matter of foreign policy, especially since the 
problem that underlay the War of 1812—that of 
making Great Britain respect American concep- 
tions of the place of the United States in the 
international order—was a dominating theme of 


Madison’s public career between 1779 and 1817. 
As Madison himself remarked in 1790, the in- 
juries which the United States received from 
Great Britain formed a “copious subject” which 
led him to “serious and important con- 
siderations,” and the circumstances that pro- 
duced those considerations, moreover, had ari- 
sen with the very independence of the United 
States itself in 1783.? Madison’s reflections on 
these problems were fundamental to his under- 
standing of how the newly independent Repub- 


Notes for Madison’s speech on Congress on commercial retaliation, 
May 14, 1790. His outline here lists as his concerns “Present defi- 
ciency of Shipping & Seamen” (2); “Reasons for increasing them” 
(1); “Megns of so doing” (3); and “objections answered (4).” Madi- 
son Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. 
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lic could defend its interests in a world of hostile 
powers, and they guided his conduct, insofar as 
the domestic political situation allowed, right up 
to the declaration of the “second war of inde- 
pendence” in 1812. 

Madison’s most significant contribution to the 
diplomacy of the early Republic was, without 
doubt, his formulation of the theories of peace- 
able coercion, which both he and Thomas Jef- 
ferson attempted to apply against Great Britain 
in the years after 1790. The belief that Great 
Britain could be brought to terms by the appli- 
cation of various forms of economic retaliation 
was, of course, by no means unique to Madison. 
It had its origins in the common experience of 
all the American colonies with the nonimporta- 
tion agreements of the 1760s and 1770s, which 
became part of the broader movement toward 
independence.’ Madison, after 1776, drew upon 
the writings of the European Enlightenment 
and various English and Scottish schools of 
political economy in order to systematize the jus- 
tifications that had been put forward for alter- 
ing the commercial relations between Great 
Britain and America and, as he did so, adapted 
them to fit the harsh economic realities of the 
postindependence world.‘ His first moves in this 
direction occurred with his support for the at- 
tempts to strengthen the powers of the Conti- 
nental Congress to regulate foreign trade and 
with his sponsorship of the Virginia Port Bill of 
1784.5 The failure to achieve significant com- 
mercial reform on either the congressional or 
state level after 1783, however, eventually led 
Madison to support the more sweeping changes 
proposed in the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 as a way of accomplishing his goals.* With 
the Constitution securely ratified and put into 
operation, Madison then endeavored between 
1790 and 1794 to persuade Congress to adopt a 
series of discriminatory tariff and tonnage 
duties against nations refusing to trade with the 
United States on reciprocal terms. 

These duties were aimed primarily at Great 
Britain since that nation had, after 1783, em- 
barked on a policy of rivalry with the new Re- 
public by denying the American states all of 
their former commercial privileges in the trade 
of the empire and subjecting them instead to the 
restrictions of the British navigation laws. The 
operation of the navigation laws inevitably led to 


hardship for many American producers and 
merchants, especially for those excluded from 
the trade routes involving the British West In- 
dies, while the monopolistic practices they en- 
couraged, in turn, tended to strengthen the po- 
sition of British merchants in their trade in the 
American market. By attempting to retaliate 
against Great Britain after 1790, Madison in- 
tended to undermine the British navigation laws 
as they operated on the patterns of Anglo- 
American trade. He argued that tariff and ton- 
nage duties levied in favor of American naviga- 
tion and non-British goods would encourage 
American merchants and non-British manufac- 
turers to compete with British merchants. The 
ascendancy of the British, Madison believed, 
rested largely on lack of competition, which it- 
self stemmed from habitual acceptance of trad- 
ing practices that had originated in the colonial 
period. An additional benefit from diminishing 
the flow of British goods to America would be to 
reduce the drain of specie from the country to 
pay for these imports—which were usually im- 
ported in British bottoms—and thus to allow the 
United States to build up a more favorable bal- 
ance of trade with the mother country. Fur- 
thermore, discriminatory tariff duties might 
even encourage Americans to supply some of 
their own manufacturing needs, thus accelerat- 
ing American emancipation from reliance on 
Great Britain as a source of manufactured 
goods.” 

Madison’s policies, however, were designed to 
accomplish rather more than the establishment 
of a greater degree of commercial equality be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, be- 
cause he expected that a more equal relation- 
ship would mean a significant reduction in 
Great Britain’s existing status as a leading world 
power as well. Madison believed that dis- 
criminatory policies would therefore operate to 
make Great Britain more amenable to the de- 
mands of American foreign policy. This expec- 
tation was based on his awareness that the 
growth of British power throughout the 
eighteenth century had owed a good deal to the 
expansion of the American colonies themselves. 
Madison concluded that it was unlikely that 
British commercial policies based on the colonial 
practices of the past could continue to bring 
prosperity to a greatly shrunken British empire 





if the United States should embark on a cam- 
paign to deprive Great Britain of access to vital 
American economic resources.® This case for an 
American policy of retaliation was strengthened 
by Madison’s belief that Great Britain still 
needed to import raw materials both to feed 
parts of its empire and to manufacture its ex- 
ports in order to maintain its trade and pros- 
perity. A nation which thus relied on exports 
and imports had, Madison claimed, a very vul- 
nerable economy. This vulnerability was 
heightened by British exports being, so Madison 
declared, “luxuries” or “superfluities” which 
most nations might do without, while American 
exports were “necessaries” which no nation, 
least of all Great Britain and its West Indian 
colonies, could forgo. Because the United States 
was both a large market for British exports and 
a provider of British imports, Madison felt that 
the operation of commercial restrictions— 
ranging from discriminatory duties through 
bans on imports and embargoes to complete 
nonintercourse—could place the United States 
in an advantageous position in its diplomatic re- 
lations with Great Britain.® In the last analysis, 
British commercial and naval power rested on 
the credit of the nation, which, in turn, de- 
pended on commerce. By damaging British 
commerce the United States could, Madison be- 
lieved, weaken the very foundations of the 
British system of government.’® 

Such were the assumptions which underlay 
the attempts of the Republican administrations 
after 1801 to apply policies of commercial re- 
striction to Great Britain, principally by means 
of the nonimportation laws of 1806 and 1811 
and the embargo during the years 1807 to 1809. 
Of these measures, Madison’s preference was 
undoubtedly for the embargo, and he appears 
to have been instrumental in persuading the 
Jefferson administration to adopt it as the re- 
sponse to the British orders-in-council in De- 
cember 1807."' This partiality to the embargo as 
a weapon of economic coercion, moreover, was 
based on Madison’s awareness of the impor- 
tance of the commercial relationships between 
the United States and the West Indies for the 
overall prosperity of the British empire. To 
produce and market the sugar and coffee of 
such economic value to Great Britain, the West 
Indian islands needed to draw from the United 
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States both the food required to feed, their slave 
laborers and the lumber necessary to package 
their produce for shipment to the mother coun- 
try.” The economic theories which underlay the 
British navigation laws required either that 
British vessels carry such American food and 
lumber to the islands or, failing this, that the 
supplies themselves be drawn from another 
British territory, but, with the insufficiency of 
tonnage resulting from the pressures of war 
after 1793, the British government from time to 
time exempted the islands from the navigation 
laws in order to enable them to receive Ameri- 
can supplies in American bottoms.” It was such 
weaknesses as these in the economy of the 
British empire that Madison hoped to exploit 
for American benefit, and the severity of the 
economic problems of the West Indies in the 
early years of the nineteenth century was such 
that his hopes for success seemed not at all un- 
reasonable.'* Working against Madison’s views, 
on the other hand, was the fact that British con- 
cessions to American demands for access to the 
West Indian trades invariably provoked protests 
from British shipping interests, and the manner 
in which the British government responded to 
these protests ultimately led to the War of 1812. 

In their protests against concessions to Amer- 
icans, British shippers, particularly those with a 
heavy stake in West Indian commerce, deplored 
the loss of trade to the merchants of a rival na- 
tion, arguing that such a development ulti- 
mately threatened to undermine the strength of 
the Royal Navy on which the nation’s security 
depended in time of war.’® The British govern- 
ment, at times, had some difficulty in balancing 
the conflicting needs of the planters in the West 
Indies for supplies with those of the merchants 
who carried their produce, but, under the com- 
bined pressure of fear of American commercial 
rivalry and the need to expand its naval power 
in the long struggle with Napoleonic France, the 
government invariably favored the interests of 
British shipping. This decision, in turn, was re- 
flected in an increasing severity toward Ameri- 
can efforts to fill the role of a neutral trader in 
the Napoleonic Wars and resulted in particu- 
larly heavy seizures of American vessels in the 
West Indies after 1805 under the so-called “rule 
of ’56,” combined with a frequent recourse to 
the offensive habit of impressing American 
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seamen from those same vessels.’* These devel- 
opments greatly alarmed Madison from the 
summer of 1805 onward, and led him to urge 
Jefferson to strike in retaliation at the economy 
of the British West Indies by placing an em- 
bargo on their essential supplies of American 
food and lumber." In this way, Madison hoped 
to punish the shipping interests in British soci- 
ety whom he regarded as the source of Ameri- 
ca’s worst difficulties in its attempts to function 
as a neutral nation. The same remedy, he be- 
lieved, was an equally appropriate response to 
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the 1807 orders-in-council since these measures 
were directed toward goals very similar to those 
of the “rule of 56” by denying American mer- 
chants the right to carry neutral cargoes of colo- 
nial produce into the ports of continental 
Europe.” 

Madison’s belief that the embargo would suc- 
ceed as a measure of coercion thus rested on his 
prediction that the loss of American supplies 
would cause such hardship in Great Britain’s 
highly valued West Indian colonies that the 
British government would succumb to Ameri- 





can pressure rather than permanently jeopar- 
dize the foundations of the West Indian com- 
mercial system.'® These hopes, however, were 
not to be realized, partly because Great Britain 
stubbornly refused to admit that the embargo 
caused any hardship at all and partly because 
the United States was not able to enforce the 
policy for long enough to make it credible.”° 
The main problem on the latter score was the 
development after March 1808 of a massive 
clandestine trade along the Great Lakes and the 
Saint Lawrence and Richelieu rivers, principally 
in lumber, provisions, and potash, much of 
which ultimately found its way through Canada 
to the West Indies.”! As the American consul in 
Kingston reported to Madison at the beginning 
of 1809, the expected hardships for the West 
Indian planters were relieved to the extent that 
“the Canadas had furnished through the navy 
of Quebec flour to a greater magnitude than 
anticipated, as also the article of lumber which 
comprises the implement of conveyance of the 
produce of the colonies to the mother coun- 
try.”” Similar problems of enforcement also oc- 
curred with the nonimportation act passed in 
March 1811 as American merchants engaged in 
extensive smuggling from Passamaquoddy 
through Eastport as well as in the frontier re- 
gions between Lakes Ontario and Champlain.” 
The secretary of the treasury, Albert Gallatin, 
accordingly reported to Madison in October 
1811 that it had become impossible to enforce a 
system of commercial restrictions adequately, 
and these considerations undoubtedly played a 
part in Madison’s decision to shift from a policy 
of economic coercion to preparations for war 
with Great Britain.”* Indeed, Madison had al- 
ready become aware of the weaknesses of the 
policy earlier in the year, and he may have con- 
cluded after the experiences of 1808 and 1811 
in enforcing restrictions that the conquest of 
Canada was the only satisfactory way to seal off 
the North American continent from British 
trade.” 

The need for the United States to seize 
Canada as a way of obstructing British trade, 
furthermore, had been heightened by the de- 
cision of the British government after 1808 to 
foster the economic growth of the Canadian 
provinces to a far greater extent than had been 
attempted in the preceding years. This was par- 
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ticularly true in the case of the timber trade 
since the Royal Navy badly needed to develop 
alternative sources for the supply of timber and 
naval stores after Napoleon had succeeded in 
closing the Baltic timber markets to Great Brit- 
ain in 1807. The development of the Canadian 
timber trade between 1807 and 1811 was very 
considerable, and it also encouraged the further 
growth of agriculture, immigration, and ship- 
ping in the Canadian provinces, particularly in 
Upper Canada and in the areas bordering the 
United States along the Great Lakes and the 
Saint Lawrence. In fact, Americans along these 
regions, especially New Yorkers, increasingly 
began to rely on the Saint Lawrence and the 
markets of Montreal as outlets for their trade in 
an attempt to escape the harmful effects on 
their livelihoods of the policies of commercial 
restriction against Great Britain that the Jeffer- 
son and Madison administrations were attempt- 
ing to enforce after 1807. Madison previously 
had never regarded the Canadian pi >vinces as 
particularly valuable parts of the British empire, 
but the American failure to enforce policies of 
commercial restriction along the Canadian fron- 
tier appears to have changed his thinking. 
Canada was becoming a serious obstacle to 
Madison’s attempts to bring Great Britain to 
terms, not only because it created difficulties in 
policy enforcement for American officials but 
also because the economic growth of the British 
provinces themselves ultimately threatened to 
free the British empire from that dependence 
on American resources which was the very cor- 
nerstone of Madison’s diplomacy of peaceable 
coercion. War to deprive Great Britain of 
Canada, therefore, was becoming increasingly 
necessary for the success of a policy which, iron- 
ically, had been originally intended to spare the 
United States from the need to resort to such a 
drastic remedy for its grievances.”® 

Yet the reasons for Madison’s shift to a policy 
of preparing for war also included con- 
siderations that were more complex than the 
administrative difficulties of enforcing policies 
of economic coercion. As these policies failed on 
the practical level, political support for them 
within the Republican party also collapsed, thus 
creating severe political difficulties for Madison 
as he succeeded Jefferson to the presidency in 
March 1809. These problems were com- 
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pounded by the fact that Madison was not the 
unanimous choice of the Republican party as 
Jefferson’s successor and that the election of 
1808 had consequently established a complex 
and difficult set of relationships between diplo- 
matic and political issues that was to plague the 
fourth president throughout his first term. 
Those Republicans who refused to accept Madi- 
son as president—notably the supporters of 
Vice President George Clinton of New York and 
James Monroe of Virginia—also rejected Madi- 
son’s attempts to continue the past policies of 
economic coercion. Since 1805 Monroe had ad- 
vocated an accommodation with Great Britain 
on terms which Madison had always regarded as 
not sufficiently favorable to the United States, 
while the Clintonians called for a more aggres- 
sive policy of making naval and military prepa- 
rations for defending America’s neutral rights. 
Monroe’s views commanded little support 
among Republicans outside Virginia—although 
opposition in his home state was in itself a con- 
siderable embarrassment for Madison—but 
events after 1809 made the arguments of the 
Clintonians increasingly attractive to influential 
Republican leaders in other states. As this de- 
velopment occurred, the president’s political 
position also steadily deteriorated.”’ 

The Clintonians could win support easily 
enough in New Jersey, while in Pennsylvania 
their adherents came to include United States 
Senator Michael Leib and William Duane, the 
editor of the influential Republican newspaper 
the Aurora General Advertiser. Hardly less impor- 
tant as opponents of the administration were the 
Smith brothers of Maryland. Robert Smith after 
1809 was Madison’s secretary of state, and 
Samuel was a prominent member of the United 
States Senate. The Smith family of Baltimore, 
moreover, had married several times into the 
important Nicholas and Randolph families of 
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James Monroe led Republican opposition to Madison in his home 
state of Virginia. Portrait after Gilbert Stuart by C. Holl. Prints 
and Photographs Division, Library of Congress. 


Virginia, and the political influence of this net- 
work of Smith and Nicholas cousins and in-laws 
was considerable. It was effective mostly in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, but there were also 
Nicholases active in Republican politics as far 
away as upstate New York. Wilson Cary 
Nicholas, together with United States Senator 
William B. Giles of Virginia, had been instru- 
mental in lining up the support of the majority 
of Virginian Republicans behind Madison’s bid 
for the presidency in 1808 rather than behind 
that of Monroe and the faction known as the 
“Old Republicans” led by John Randolph of 
Roanoke, but after 1809 both these Republican 
leaders abandoned Madison. Nicholas retired 
from politics altogether, while Giles began to 
oppose administration-sponsored measures in 





During Madison’s first administration, Republicans who had sup- 
ported George Clinton for the 1808 presidential nomination called 
for increased military preparations for war. Portrait of Clinton 
engraved by P. Maverick after a painting by Ezra Ames. Prints and 
Photographs Division, Library of Congress. 


Among the Clintonians opposing Madison’s administration were, from left to right, Michael Leib, William Duane, Robert Smith, secretary of 
state, and Samuel Smith, a U.S. senator. Portraits by St. Memin. Prints and Photographs Division, Library of Congress. 





the United States Senate. The result was that by 
the middle of Madison’s first term the Republi- 
can coalition that had elected him to office had 
more or less dissolved, while many of its mem- 
bers were thinking about the possibility of re- 
placing Madison in the presidential election of 
1812.78 

The precise motives of these groups and 
individuals—sometimes described as the “invisi- 
bles” or the “malcontents”—for their opposition 
to Madison were mixed. Often they were rather 
petty: the Smith brothers, Leib, Duane, and 
Giles simply could not tolerate Albert Gallatin’s 
role in the administration as treasury secretary 
and Madison’s most trusted adviser, and they 
undermined him whenever they could.”® Duane, 
too, was always seeking government printing 
contracts to ease his financial problems, and if 
he failed to get them he invariably vented his 
spleen against Gallatin, to whom he attributed 
Machiavellian powers of political manipula- 
tion.*® Vice President Clinton—a man older 
than Madison and with a more distinguished 
record of service in the revolutionary war—was 
himself seeking the presidency, and his attitudes 
toward Madison were colored by ambition and 
sectional resentment. He and many other Re- 
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publicans from the Middle Atlantic States felt 
that Virginians had for too long monopolized 
the presidency, and this was an opinion that 
could not be easily disregarded. By 1810 New 
York had become the most populous state in the 
Union, and its Republican leadership wanted 
proportional representation in the administra- 
tion and a corresponding influence over the for- 
mation of national policy. The New Yorkers did 
not obtain this, nor did Madison ever attempt 
to alleviate the resulting sectional resentment 
by consulting with Clinton or his supporters.*! 
Yet regardless of the motives of those Repub- 
licans who opposed Madison, they turned their 
criticism increasingly toward the president’s 
handling of foreign policy problems. Their 
complaints that Madison was failing to uphold 
the nation’s honor grew steadily more strident 
as the president struggled with the problems of 
trying to replace the embargo with commercial 
policies that would coerce Great Britain into re- 
specting American neutral rights without plung- 
ing the Republic into war at the same time. 
Madison clearly felt these rising political pres- 
sures, and it was, in part, a desire to escape from 
them that led him at the end of 1810 to accept 


Napoleon’s offer of the Cadore letter as a pre- 





Albert Gallatin, Madison’s secretary of the treasury, attacked by 
malcontents at every opportunity, offered his resignation to Madison 
in March 1811. Photograph by Mathew Brady of a daguerreotype. 
Prints and Photographs Division, Library of Congress. 


text for imposing total nonimportation against 
Great Britain.” This action was taken on the 
assumption that France—by offering to repeal 
the Berlin and Milan decrees—had ceased to 
violate American neutral rights and that Great 
Britain was thus left as the sole belligerent of- 
fender on this score. Events quickly proved this 
assumption to be unjustified, and historians 
have often noted that Madison’s miscalculation 
weakened his case against the orders-in- 
council.** They have, however, tended to ignore 
the fact that Madison’s action also provoked a 
serious crisis in the administration which 
threatened to break up the Republican party 
once and for all and that Madison was only able 
to surmount it by taking two important steps.™ 
One was to replace Robert Smith with James 
Monroe in the State Department at the end of 
March 1811, and the other was to decide to pre- 
pare for war with Great Britain, a decision 


which appears to have gradually matured in the 
president’s mind between April and the end of 
July 1811. 

The first symptom of this serious crisis within 
the administration over foreign policy was the 
behavior of Robert Smith, who strenuously op- 
posed the decision to accept the Cadore letter. 
Smith was no Anglophile, but he genuinely be- 
lieved that Madison was making a mistake in 
challenging Great Britain over the orders-in- 
council without first obtaining definite proof 
that Napoleon had actually repealed the Berlin 
and Milan decrees. Smith, furthermore, widely 
advertised his difference of opinion with Madi- 
son. All Washington knew of it—including the 
French and British diplomats—and at no time 
after the beginning of 1811 did Smith ever try to 
disguise the fact that the administration was 
badly divided. In fact, Smith even went so far as 
to state in February 1811 that Madison had 
blundered so badly that he would have to be 
replaced as president by Clinton in 1812.* 

A complicating factor in Madison’s political 
problems at this time was the return home of the 
American minister to France, John Armstrong 
of New York. Armstrong was a shadowy but im- 
portant figure in Republican politics in this 
period. He was regarded by many of his con- 
temporaries as a dangerous schemer and an un- 
principled villain, this reputation owing much to 
the fact that in 1783 he had appeared to incite 
the Continental Army to mutiny by virtue of his 
authorship of the notorious Newburgh Let- 
ters.** Since then, he had done nothing so con- 
troversial, but he had taken the trouble to be- 
come well connected by friendship and mar- 
riage to the leading Republican families of New 
York—the Clintons, the Livingstons, the 
Spencers, and the Lewises. While in France he 
had written private letters to Robert and Samuel 
Smith criticizing the weaknesses of Madison’s 
foreign policy, and he was known, like the other 
Republican malcontents, to advocate military 
preparations and war as the solution for Ameri- 
ca’s diplomatic difficulties.*” Madison and Galla- 
tin, however, regarded Armstrong’s return in a 
rather more sinister light: they assumed he had 
been invited home by George Clinton to help 
organize a revolt of malcontent Republicans 
against the administration in 1812. Armstrong’s 
reward, they believed, would be the State De- 





partment or perhaps even the vice presidency. 

Yet it was Gallatin and not Madison who took 
the first step toward staving off this unwelcome 
development. In the first week of March 1811, 
the treasury secretary, tired of factional opposi- 
tion to administration policies, offered his res- 
ignation. In doing so, he in effect asked Madi- 
son to do something positive about the criticisms 
of the malcontents.** Madison refused the res- 
ignation and dismissed Robert Smith, replacing 
him with James Monroe, partly because he 
thought Monroe would be more reliable than 
Smith and partly because if any Republican 
could negotiate a settlement of Anglo-American 
differences, it was probably Monroe. And it 
should be stressed here that in March 1811, 
Madison believed that hope for a settlement 
with Great Britain was by no means wholly un- 
reasonable. In Britain itself, the Prince Regent 
had just taken over power from his insane 
father, George I1I—whose inveterate dislike of 
the United States was hardly a secret—and if the 
regent should appoint his Whig friends to office 
Madison believed that there was a fair chance 
they might moderate British policy toward 
America. Many of the Whigs had always stated 
that they favored a more lenient course toward 
America than the Tories in Spencer Perceval’s 
cabinet, and Monroe had the advantage of a 
personal acquaintance with many of these Whig 
leaders.*! 

A great deal was therefore at stake in Mon- 
roe’s appointment to the administration, the 
more so since the dismissal of Smith infuriated 
the malcontent Republicans, who believed that 
the path was being cleared for yet another Vir- 
ginian to succeed to the presidency after Madi- 
son. To Clinton and Armstrong in New York, 
this possibility was totally unacceptable, as it was 
also to Smith, who warned Madison after his 
dismissal that he might air their foreign policy 
differences in public and rally “a body of 
friends” in the country to support an antiadmin- 
istration position.*? The political threat in 
Smith’s remarks might not have been very seri- 
ous had Madison been able to obtain an honor- 
able settlement of Anglo-American differences, 
but all Madison’s hopes for such a settlement 
largely vanished shortly after Monroe took over 
the State Department in April 1811. In the sec- 
ond week of that month, Madison received the 
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news from the American minister in London, 
William Pinkney of Maryland, that he was re- 
turning home because he felt it was a waste of 
time trying to obtain concessions from the 
British government. At the same time Madison 
also learned that the Prince Regent had not 
dismissed Perceval’s Tory ministers to make 
room for his Whig friends in the cabinet.* This 
meant, as Madison understood the situation, 
that British policy toward America was unlikely 
to change in the near future and that he would 
eventually be placed in a very difficult position, 
both politically and diplomatically, in dealing 
with the consistently obdurate behavior of Great 
Britain. Admittedly the prince regent had an- 
nounced that he was sending a new British 
minister to the United States—Augustus 
Foster—but Madison never for one moment be- 
lieved that Foster’s instructions—which would, 
after all, be written by the Tory ministers who 
had already caused the United States so much 
trouble—would allow him to make a just settle- 
ment with the United States.** Madison ex- 
pressed this opinion privately to the editor of 
the National Intelligencer, Joseph Gales, who then 
released it anonymously in a lengthy editorial on 
Anglo-American relations on April 16, 1811. 
This statement declared that any discussions 
with Foster would fail because of the dishonesty 
of the British government and that after this 
failure the Twelfth Congress might have to con- 
sider rather stronger measures than the previ- 
ous policies of economic coercion. In other 
words, it would seem that Madison had begun to 
think seriously about the possibility of war with 
Great Britain.* 

His inclination to consider war could only have 
been reinforced by the behavior of the Republi- 
can malcontents over the summer of 1811. 
From April 1811 onward, Duane’s Aurora, the 
Clintonian Albany Register, and the Baltimore 
Whig—the last being a paper controlled by the 
Smith brothers—constantly abused Madison, 
vindicated the cause of Robert Smith, and called 
for a tougher foreign policy. The president’s 
conduct was described as pusillanimous, feeble, 
faithless, degrading, dishonest, temporizing, 
and dishonorable. At gatherings organized by 
the malcontent Republicans to celebrate Inde- 
pendence Day, they pointedly omitted the cus- 
tomary toast to the president’s health but 
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toasted all his Republican critics, with the Balti- 
more Whig openly predicting that Madison 
would not be reelected in 1812. In the midst of 
all these developments, Robert Smith, as he had 
warned Madison, took his differences with the 
president to the country with publication in 
June 1811 of his Address to the People of the United 
States, a fifty-page indictment of the errors and 
weaknesses of American foreign policy. The 
Address concluded with a blatant political 
threat—declaring that the survival of the Re- 
publican party required a president far stronger 
than Madison had been in defending the na- 
tion’s honor.*® 

Such was the domestic political climate in 
which Madison and Monroe met Foster in July 
1811 for another round of negotiations on the 
United States’ longstanding grievances with 
Great Britain. It was a situation which required 
that the president obtain as favorable terms 
from Great Britain as possible, although he did 
not, in fact, expect any such result. And Foster 
fully realized the president’s worst expectations. 
Indeed, Foster rejected Madison’s case for the 
British repeal of the orders-in-council by fre- 
quently resorting to arguments that Robert 
Smith had put forward earlier, and Madison 
must have winced when he read some of the 
diplomatic notes that the British minister gave 
to Monroe. After two weeks of fruitless discus- 
sion in this vein, Madison, realizing that the 
situation was hopeless, left for his vacation in 
Virginia, and on July 24, 1811, he issued a proc- 
lamation calling the Twelfth Congress into an 
early session on November 4.*7 There is some 
evidence to suggest that Madison may have 
wanted the Twelfth Congress to meet as early as 
October, but he settled for November when he 
realized that the earlier time would require that 
both he and his cabinet spend almost the entire 
summer in Washington, a feat of endurance 
that was generally regarded as hazardous to 
health. 

This presidential proclamation to call an early 
session of Congress was a crucial stage in the 
coming of the War of 1812, for it amounted to 
no less than a decision to prepare the United 
States for that conflict. As early as April 1811 
Madison had clearly been thinking about the 
need for a stronger foreign policy, and the one 
thing he could not do after July 1811 was con- 
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tinue the previous policies of peaceable coer- 
cion, at least not without running the risk of 
being outflanked on foreign policy issues in an 
election year by influential and important 
groups of Republican malcontents. The presi- 
dent, therefore, could hardly have intentionally 
aroused public speculation by calling an early 
session of a new Congress, sent it the corre- 
spondence between Foster and Monroe, and 
then announced that he was continuing with the 
policies of the past three years. Foster, as Robert 
Smith anticipated, had resisted American claims 
on the grounds that the president had pre- 
sented the American case against the orders-in- 
council on hopelessly weak grounds, especially 
with Madison’s acceptance of the Cadore letter 
as evidence of French repeal of the Berlin and 
Milan decrees. Once this charge became public, 
as it inevitably would, the Republican malcon- 
tents could have argued that Madison was weak 
enough to submit to anything, including insults 
from Great Britain and deceit from France at 
the same time. The National Intelligencer freely 
admitted as much when it pointed out, on Au- 
gust 17, 1811, that the British government could 
hardly be expected to make concessions to the 
United States while Robert Smith was engaged 
not simply in exposing differences of opinion 
over foreign policy within the cabinet but also in 
proclaiming them openly “from the housetops” 
of the nation.*® In short, anything less than a 
determination to resist forcibly British attacks 
on American neutral rights had become by the 
middle of 1811 diplomatically and politically in- 
defensible, and Madison fully recognized this. 
Preparations for war, on the other hand, would 
anticipate and undercut any future criticisms of 
Madison’s ineffectiveness from the malcontents; 
would help unite the Republican party in an 
election year; would uphold the nation’s honor; 
and would also threaten to deprive Great Brit- 
ain of Canada as a resource which had become 
increasingly valuable for that nation’s commer- 
cial and naval policies.*° 

Consequently, when the Twelfth Congress 
met in November 1811, Madison called on its 
members to prepare for war, and his cabinet 
recommended specific policies for that purpose 
to them. These recommendations, as had be- 
come the practice in relations between the 
executive and the legislature, were transmitted 
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through the select and standing committees o1 
Congress whose members, in most cases, proved 
to be more than willing to support the presi- 
dent’s wish for stronger measures. The commit- 
tee chairmen, especially in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, urged their fellow congressmen to 
support preparations with the angry and im- 
passioned rhetoric that dominated the proceed- 
ings of the “warhawk” Congress. It is important 
to stress here, though, that these warhawk con- 
gressmen were playing only an intermediary 
role in the making of policy rather than seizing 
the initiative themselves: the policies they de- 
fended were unmistakeably those of the presi- 
dent and his cabinet.5! In this manner, then, 
Madison nudged the United States into prepar- 
ing for the “second war of independence,” and 
he was, at all times thereafter, very careful to 
shape his conduct in ways which left the final 
decision for peace and war to Congress itself 


according to the provisions of the Constitution. 
These procedural scruples, however, should not 
be mistaken for weakness or indecision on the 
part of Madison, for he had realized that the 
policies of the past were rapidly becoming un- 
tenable, and he did not shrink from the implica- 
tions of that situation.5* No Congress, moreover, 
has ever denied a request for a declaration of 
war when the president has decided that such a 
step was necessary, and, more than any other 
person in the nation, Madison was responsible 
for shifting the United States toward preparing 
for war as well as for seeking its declaration in 
June 1812 when the threat of preparations 
alone did not produce any apparent change in 
British policy. When opponents of the War of 
1812 denounced the ensuing conflict as “Mr 
Madison’s War,” they knew, far better than 
many subsequent generations of historians, 
whereof they spoke. 
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Party and Leadership in 
Madison's Conception of 
the Presidency 


by Ralph Ketcham 


Only in the last century or two has the word 
party achieved a positive connotation. Even 
though faction and party have always existed 
where public life has been in some degree free, 
they were thought previously to be harmful in 
their effect. Leaders of party or faction (re- 
garded as virtually synonymous until well into 
the nineteenth century) were condemned as in- 
herently corrupt and therefore not at all useful 
as models or preceptors. Conversely, a leader 
(ordinarily a monarch before the late eighteenth 
century) who ruled in “the interests of all the 
people” and conformed to widely accepted nat- 
ural or moral laws, and who administered his 
realm accordingly, was deemed a good prince or 
patriot king. The praise lavished on such leaders 
as Pericles of Athens, the Roman Emperor Tra- 


jan, Elizabeth I of England, and Henry IV of 
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France illustrates the point: each was accounted 
great and good, and his realm blessed, because 
each was seen as disinterested. Each ruled ac- 
cording to the welfare of the nation as a whole, 
eschewing factional bias, dynastic ambition, per- 
sonal gain, or any other corrupt (that is, partial 
or. selfish) motive. Thus nearly all political 
philosophy and nearly all “history teaching by 
example” before the eighteenth century judged 
political life qualitatively, not procedurally. 

In the eighteenth century, when the word 
“democracy” still had its Aristotelian connota- 
tions of demagogy, mob rule, and inevitable de- 
cline, first to anarchy and then to tyranny, the 
fondest hope for improving the life of the 
people of a nation rested in “benevolent des- 
potism.” Government could be made good and 
the people benefited by the enlightenment and 
the increase in virtue and wisdom of the 
sovereign. Political theorists therefore often 
wrote about the education of the prince or the 
ways the life of the court might be elevated or 
rescued from corruption. Similarly, any move- 
ment toward government by consent had to 
demonstrate not so much how it would be re- 
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sponsive to the public but rather how it too 
would improve the quality of government. Jef- 
ferson is thus the key democratic theorist of the 
era because he sought most creatively to find 
devices and institutions that would enlighten the 
new rulers (the people)—schools, religious free- 
dom, local government, and so on—and hence 
enable even a republic to be literally “an aristoc- 
racy of talent and virtue.” 


Generally, however, since the Age of Jackson 
in the United States (and the contemporaneous 
passage of the Reform Act of 1832 in Great 
Britain), the idea of party has become steadily 
more positive. Party strength is held to be useful 
and party loyalty admirable, connotations 
gathered in the British phrase “Her Majesty's 
Loyal Opposition” (first used in the 1820s), im- 
plying that opposition, far from being perni- 
cious or even treasonable, was in fact patriotic 
and as integral a part of the realm as the party 
temporarily in power. Democratic public life, 
that is, came to accept and value the party man 
and even the faction; by espousing what a par- 
ticular interest wanted (and in a free society 
there would be a multitude of interests), a per- 
son or a group furnished useful grist for the 
process of democratic politics. By listening and 
responding, then, to these interest groups, polit- 
ical parties provided a means of influence, and 
party leaders were esteemed according to their 
ability to accommodate and mobilize discordant 
groups. The admired leader, in short, instead of 
being above party and guided by moral princi- 
ple, was often the intense partisan who organ- 
ized a “machine” to achieve the desires of the 
groups he represented. He was, preeminently, a 
compromiser, a manager, a broker. Inherently, 
attention shifted away from goals or purposes to 
concern for the fidelity of the democratic proc- 
ess which tended to become an end in itself. 

But Washington, Madison, and the other 
early presidents formed conceptions of their 
office before it would have been respectable to 
think of themselves as party leaders. They also 
faced the need to devise an executive office 
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suited to a republic when virtually all precedent 
and experience associated executive power with 
hereditary monarchy. What did it mean to be a 
republican executive? In addition to this uncer- 
tainty, they also worked within hopes and prin- 
ciples of leadership widely different from those 
accepted in the twentieth century. Thus, what 
seems paradoxical or naive or hypocritical from 
the vantage point of current political axioms 
may be consistent and even profound once we 
have a better understanding of the backgrounds 
and aspirations for executive power in the 
eighteenth century. 

To grasp the convergence of ideas, events, 
and circumstances that first defined the office of 
the presidency, we must begin with the injunc- 
tions of Aristotle, Plutarch, Cicero, and other 
ancient authors on political obligation, on the 
common purposes of politics, on the positive 
role of the state, and on the high responsibilities 
of leadership. The early presidents also were 
heir to a millenium or more of Christian teach- 
ing that the duty of a good prince was to rule 


Thomas Jefferson. Drawing by Benjamin Latrobe. Maryland His- 
torical Society. 


John Adams. Painting by Gilbert Stuart. National Gallery of Art, 
Washington. Gift of Mrs. Robert Homans. 


according to a higher law, and that the well- 
being of the realm depended on the piety, vir- 
tue, and patriotism of the sovereign. But in 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Britain 
these ideas, which had been embodied in the 
notion of “the divine right of kings,” were chal- 
lenged by economic, moral, and political revolu- 
tions transforming English life. The expansion 
of commerce, its new ethic, and the wealth it 
produced soon exerted a strong influence on 
government through its growing power in parli- 
ament. Thus legislative supremacy, balance of 
powers, individual rights, and even laissez-faire 
were valued above executive prerogative, na- 
tional unity, leadership above party, and other 
traditional emphases in government. It is within 
this pattern of crosscurrents that the office of 
the presidency attained its first shape. 

The most influential positive conception of 
executive power for the early presidents, of spe- 
cial significance once the emphasis on executive 
restraint that dominated the American Re-olu- 
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Jonathan Swift. Painting by Charles Jervas. 


tion had been replaced by the need to recon- 
struct government, was that fashioned by the 


critics of Sir Robert Walpole during his long — 


career as “Prime Minister” (1721-42). He 
frankly allied the government of Great Britain 
with the wealth and power of the rising mer- 
chants of London and the great Whig oligarchs 
who had deposed James II and supported the 
wars against Louis XIV. Walpole saw this com- 
mercially oriented policy as the pathway to Brit- 
ain’s future greatness (defined largely as mate- 
rial prosperity). He skillfully organized political 
support for this by manipulating Parliament, 
dispensing offices, and intriguing with the royal 
family. The result, despite the corruption, was a 
government and a society much the freest and 
most prosperous in Europe, as Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, and other continental observers rec- 
ognized poignantly and admiringly. 

In part because of the very freedom and 
openness Walpole’s “system” celebrated, criti- 
cism flourished and dogged his every move. 
Some contemporaries, retrospectively termed 


Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke 


“Radical Whigs,” attacked him because his cor- 
rupt oligarchy, as they saw it, prevented the 
fulfillment of the Glorious Revolution. These 
critics, led by John Trenchard and Thomas 
Gordon writing over the pseudonym “Cato,” 
called for even more freedom of trade and ex- 
pression, more frequent and fairer elections of 
the House of Commons, an end to the influence 
of wealth over the government, and stronger 
restraints on the power of the Crown. The ar- 
guments of “Cato” and his fellow publicists, of 
course, were well suited to transatlantic Britons 
when, half a century later, they had reason to 
oppose a corrupt prime minister and his conniv- 
ing sovereign; thus the “Radical Whigs” fur- 
nished much of “the Ideological Origins of the 
American Revolution.” 

Another attack on the society of Walpole’s 
England, far more eloquent and fundamental, 
came from the literary circle of Jonathan Swift, 
Alexander Pope, and their political spokesman, 
Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke. These “Tory 
critics,” as they wrote the prose and poetry that, 
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together with the writings of Joseph Addison, 
set the literary standard for the English- 
speaking world for a century, assaulted the 
whole ethic, polity, and world view of the rising 
commercial Britain of Walpole. To them the 
new Britain was “Lilliputian” and Yahoo-like in 
its values and style as Swift satirized in Gulliver's 
Travels, and dull, dunce-like, and Midas-guided 
as Pope scorned in The Dunciad. The root 
trouble, these skilled writers thundered, was 
that the old values of selfless devotion to the 
common good, of piety and moral purpose, of 
patriotism, and of virtuous leadership were 
being sacrificed, deliberately, by the lust for 
wealth and the corrupt politics that went with it. 
Stunning literary efforts evoked a vision of an 
ancient English culture derived from the sages 
of Greece and Rome and the saints of Chris- 
tianity whose standards of virtue and integrity 
and honor and community and love of country 
had a far richer, deeper appeal than the “com- 
mercialization of values” accepted by Walpole 
and his defenders.’ And it was this world view 
that all of the early American presidents 
(through John Quincy Adams) absorbed and 
came themselves to value as they read and emu- 
lated the great works embodying it. 


This positive sense of values, culture, and pol- 
ity, moreover, had a revived relevance once the 
American revolutionary war had been won and 
attention could turn to the character of the new 
nation thus made independent. Especially im- 
portant as Americans came to fashion their own 
executive office was the political dimension of 
the literary assault on Walpole’s Britain that 
Bolingbroke had expressed first in his analysis 
of the corrupt parties of England and then in his 
prescription for the nation’s ills, The Idea of a 
Patriot King, written in 1738 and thereafter 
widely reprinted and circulated on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Though condemned by many as a 
traitor, Tory, infidel, or rake, Bolingbroke was 
also the friend and confidant of Pope and Swift, 
and the brilliant historian-philosopher of their 
circle. Thus dignified and exalted, he demon- 
strated that in addition to the parliamentary 
cleansing and enlargement of freedom that the 
Radical Whigs proposed as an alternative to 
Walpole’s oligarchy, Britain also needed a pa- 
triot king. Such a ruler would, in the manner of 
Elizabeth or Henry of Navarre, purge the na- 


tion of corrupt ministers, reestablish an au- 
thoritative national leadership, and through his 
good example and wise policies restore Eng- 
land’s virtue, honor, and greatness.” It was this 
evocation, expressed eloquently and given im- 
mense prestige by its linkage to England’s 
foremost writers, that would have special rele- 
vance as the framers of the Constitution first 
devised an executive office and then Washing- 
ton and his successors had to fill it. In finding 
meaning for the constitutional phrase “the 
executive power shall be vested in a President,” 
the early presidents found very little plainly 
given and very little clearly withheld. Thus, they 
had to call upon the most hallowed models and 
conceptions of leadership available to them— 
and the vivid word-pictures of the great Au- 
gustan writers, imaging as they did the accumu- 
lated wisdom and mythology of the classical- 
Christian tradition, were, at the propitious 
juncture, those best articulated and best posi- 
tioned to be influential. 

Madison thus shared with the other early 
presidents, Federalist and Republican alike, 
both the responsibility to give flesh and blood to 
their skeletal office, and the variously guised 
model of positive, patriot leadership upon 
which to draw. Though there were important 
differences among the first presidents, of 
course, it is also apparent that they agreed as to 
the need, ideally, for their office to be nonparti- 
san, and for it to exercise an important, guiding 
influence on the new nation. Furthermore, 
Madison, like Jefferson, felt that there was a par- 
ticular need to accommodate a positive idea of 
executive leadership to the republican ideology 
of the American Revolution. Thus, the devel- 
opment of Madison’s thinking about executive 
power reveals both his general affinity with the 
other pre-1829 presidents and his special col- 
leagueship with Jefferson in making that office 
faithfully republican. 


Initial experiences with executive power con- 
vinced both Jefferson and Madison that the 
governor’s office under the first Virginia con- 
stitution was too weak, and each worked to 
strengthen executive “departments” under the 
Articles of Confederation. In 1782 Madison 
supported Robert Morris’s insistance that his 
subordinates in the Department of Finance be 
responsible to him and not to Congress as a 
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whole, and even defended Morris against 
charges of what would now be called “conflict of 
interest.” Madison was well aware, of course, 
that Morris mingled private and public business 
and that he increased his personal fortune while 
in office, but to Madison the crucial fact was 
Morris’s public usefulness and his “honorable 
and patriotic” motives. Lacking proof of “mis- 
feasance,” Madison argued, “the same fidelity to 
the public interest which obliges . . . pursuit with 
every vigor [of] a perfidious or dishonest servant 
of the public, requires [exposure of] imputa- 
tions of malice against the good and faithful 
one.”? Clearly, Madison took seriously the con- 
cept of the public interest, thought devotion to it 
was the critical mark of the good official, and 
saw a compelling need for active, honest execu- 
tives. 

Madison’s sense of the importance of gov- 
ernment in the public interest was heightened 
during the 1780s by the poor performance of 
the state legislatures. His own experience in the 
Virginia legislature (1784-86) as well as his ob- 
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servation of other states—especially Rhode Is- 
land, where a “paper money faction” defaulted 
flagrantly on state debts and brazenly injured 
out-of-state interests—led him to an ominous 
implication. The unwise and unjust laws passed 
by these bodies “brings ... into question the 
fundamental principle of republican Govern- 
ment, that the majority who rule in such Gov- 
ernments, are the safest Guardians both of pub- 
lic good and private rights.” Madison com- 
plained of the “multiplicity,” the “mutability,” 
and the “impotence” of state laws as “nuisances” 
and impractical and even “vicious,” but his 
deepest objections were to the quality of state 
laws: they lacked wisdom and virtue. The di- 
lemma of finding the basic principle of republi- 
can government (majority rule) working against 
the even more fundamental need for just laws 
was for Madison compounded because the 
source of this malfunction was to be found not 
only in the tendency toward imprudence and 
corruption in the representatives, but “more 
fatally [in] . . . the people themselves.” That is, a 
host of private interests, real and imagined, di- 
vided the people of the states into conflicting 
groups that generally overcame whatever virtu- 
ous motives might be expected to arise from “a 
prudent regard to their [the people’s] own good 
as involved in the general and permanent good 
of the community,” or from a “respect for 
character,” or from religious conviction. The 
states left to themselves, Madison concluded, 
seemed invariably to trample on both private 
rights and the public good, despite the fact that 
the states more fully embodied the radical Whig 
principle of legislative supremacy than any 
other governments in the world. 


To cope with this discouraging development, 
Madison argued that in “an extended republic,” 
on the continental scale of the United States, “‘a 
greatey variety of interests, of pursuits, of 
passions [would] check each other.” Thus, the 
general government would be less likely to act 
unjustly and should therefore have “a negative” 
on the laws of the states, a power he advocated 
throughout the federal convention and, pri- 
vately, even for some months afterward. “The 
great desideratum,” he concluded, was “such a 
modification of the Sovereignty as will render it 
sufficiently neutral between the different inter- 
ests and factions.” But “neutrality” meant for 
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Madison a point of view that was impartial, dis- 
interested, above party, such as “the prince...in 
absolute Monarchies” had in judging among his 
subjects. Madison argued that giving power to 
those being governed would thwart the charac- 
teristic vice of the absolute sovereign, that of 
sacrificing the happiness of his people “to his 
ambition or his avarice,” but the need remained 
of guarding against the defects of self- 
government.‘ On the eve of the federal conven- 
tion, then, Madison espoused traditional views 
of the inherent evil of factions, of the tendency 
of them to be dominant in legislative bodies, and 
of the possibility that some form of executive 
power might help prevent these calamities. 

At the convention, however, Madison met 
powerful advocates of more Whiggish views of 
executive power. Roger Sherman of Connect- 
icut, a ready defender of legislative power, “con- 
sidered the Executive Magistracy as nothing 
more than an institution for carrying the will of 
the Legislature into effect.” The legislature, 
Sherman insisted, “was the depository of the su- 
preme will of the Society” and was therefore 
“the best judge of the business which ought to be 
done by the Executive department.”> Sherman 
sought definition of executive powers by the 
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legislature, he proposed various schemes for a 
plural executive and for its election by the legis- 
lature, and he objected to an executive veto. He 
was insistent, that is, that the national govern- 
ment as much as possible reflect the principle of 
legislative supremacy as it existed in the most 
Whiggish state constitutions. 

Madison, James Wilson, Gouverneur Morris, 
and others, however, protested immediately and 
vigorously that such proposals strengthened 
rather than diminished the power of faction and 
of provincial interests in government. They ad- 
mitted that any form of monarchy was out of the 
question in the United States, but they nonethe- 
less sought somehow to retain the benefit of its 
ability to check legislative corruption and its 
supposed nonpartisanship. Indeed, in many 
ways they followed a “balanced constitution” 
amalgam of ideas derived from Locke, Montes- 
quieu, and Blackstone which legitimated “a 
broad range of autonomous executive power.” 
In this view, one can think of the presidency as 
designed “in great measure to reproduce the 
monarchy of George III with the corruption . . . 
and the hereditary feature ... left out.”® The 
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debates in the convention, as well as the final 
shape of the presidential office in the Constitu- 
tion, show that, by 1787 at least, Sherman’s 
Whiggish views were descendant as Madison 
and others sought ways to implant in republican 
government the benefits of energy and tran- 
scendence of party long associated with a patriot 
king. 

Madison revealed his train of thought on June 
4 when, defending executive veto, he noted the 
danger a republic faced from diversity of in- 
terests, demagogy, and the power of a selfish 
majority. “In this view,” Madison concluded, “a 
negative in the Executive is not only necessary 
for-its own [protection], but for the safety of a 
minority. ... The independent condition of the 
Executive who has the eyes of all Nations on him 
will render him a just Judge.” Madison even 
sought some way to combine the judiciary with 
the executive in the veto power to increase the 
sense of wisdom and respectability in this vital 
restraint on the presumed-to-be-factious legisla- 
ture. Two days later he noted the difficulty in a 
republic of finding a source of power that, like 
“an hereditary magistrate,” would have a “per- 
sonal interest against betraying the national in- 
terest.” Echoing the host of philosophers and 
historians who had argued that a good king 
might have a personal stake in resisting faction 
and in upholding the national interest, Madison 
sought earnestly, even desperately, to find a re- 
publican equivalent. When it appeared that the 
convention might have the legislature elect the 
executive (as many delegates favored at some 
stage), Madison even wondered if executive 
tenure “during good behavior” might help keep 
him independent of legislative intrigue. Al- 
though Madison later explained away this nod 
toward an unrepublican life tenure, he was will- 
ing to do almost anything to resist the fatal 
tendency in republics of “throwing all power 
into the Legislative vortex.” Four days later, 
Madison urged that the executive have the 
power to appoint federal judges because he 
would be “a national officer, acting for and 
equally sympathizing with every part of the 
United States.”’ Throughout the debates he 
sought consistently to protect the executive de- 
partment from the factious legislature, and in- 
sofar as that independence was secure, he was 
willing to grant wide powers to the executive. In 
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Madison’s mind faction always posed the 
greatest threat to free government, and 
Bolingbroke’s model of a king (executive) above 
party was always an appealing if incomplete 
antidote. 

Madison also sought ways to mingle power 
and virtue in executive office as he tussled with 
the crucial question of selection. A good execu- 
tive would have to be not only “separate” from 
the other branches but also protected as much as 
possible from corruption, which meant to him as 
it did to Erasmus not only dishonesty and in- 
trigue, but more fundamentally, pursuit of pri- 
vate over public interest. This more and more 
ruled out election by an “existing authority,” 
that is, by the national or state legislatures, by 
state governors, a judicial body, and so on. Fur- 
thermore, the near universal eighteenth- 
century assumption that direct popular election 
would be a circus in public and a bazaar in pri- 
vate made Madison skeptical of that process. He 
approved of the electoral college scheme, then, 
not only as “least objectionable” given the argu- 
ments against the other possibilities, but also as 
best calculated to prevent intrigue and faction 
from controlling the election. The need, he 
wrote Jefferson, was to “unite a proper energy 
in the Executive . . . with the essential characters 
of Republican Government,” or, to put the mat- 
ter in terms of the century-long English debate, 
to retain the manifest moral and positive qual- 
ities of the patriot king (that is, to lead with 
“proper energy”), while also being faithful to 
the republican principles of consent and of con- 
stitutional restraint. 

Even in defending the House of Repre- 
sentatives against charges that its members 
would act factiously, Madison began with the 
need for good rulers. “The aim of every political 
constitution,” he wrote, “is or ought to be first to 
obtain for rulers, men who possess most wisdom 
to discern, and most virtue to pursue the com- 
mon good of society; and in the next place, to 
take the most effectual precautions for keeping 
them virtuous; whilst they continue to hold their 
public trust.”® In Madison’s mind, that is, the 
starting point was to achieve the proper charac- 
ter in those who held political power. In a re- 
public this meant good character in the repre- 
sentatives who made the laws as well as in the 
other officers of government. It is apparent, 
then, that Madison regarded even the basic re- 


publican idea of making representatives ac- 
countable to the people 2s useful only insofar as 
it kept office-holders on the proper path and 
counteracted the tendency of hereditary and 
oligarchic rulers to abandon the public interest 
as they succumbed to the temptations of arbi- 
trary power. To Madison, as to Jefferson, 
Adams, and Washington, possession of virtue by 
the ruler was the cardinal axiom of good gov- 
ernment. Indeed, the principle of consent itself 
could be justified only insofar as it sustained that 
summum bonum. 

Gouverneur Morris gave that priority yet 
another standing in noting that “the Executive 
Magistrate should be the guardian of the 
people, even of the lower classes, against Legis- 
lative tyranny, against the Great and the wealthy 
who in the course of things will necessarily com- 
pose the Legislative body.” Emphasizing what 
he said history proves to be, “the spirit of the 
opulent,” Morris charged that among legis- 
lators “Wealth tends to corrupt the mind and to 
nourish its love of power, and to stimulate it to 
oppression.” He furthermore thought it proper, 
and consistent, that if the executive was to be 
effectively “the Guardian of the people let him 
be appointed by the people.” In a country as 
large as the United States, Morris also thought 
such a mode of election could resist influence 
“by those little combinations and those momen- 
tary lies which often decide popular elections 
within a narrow sphere.”?° 

Both Morris and Madison, however, increas- 
ingly followed the reasoning of James Wilson in 
understanding how a vigorous, impartial execu- 
tive power could be squared with the principle 
of government by consent. Starting with that 
principle generally, he accepted as “the great 
desideratum in politics . . . a government [both] 
... efficient and free. .. . I think it can be done 
... only by forming a popular government. To 
render government efficient, power must be 
given liberally; to render it free as well as effi- 
cient, these powers must be drawn from the 
people, as directly and immediately as possible.” 
In Wilson’s oft-used metaphor, a pyramided 
government, resting on the broad base of the 
people, would be the strongest and most stable 
form. But Wilson, moving beyond his more 
conventionally Whiggish colleagues, argued that 
the principle requiring a popularly elected legis- 
lature also applied to the executive. Then “he 





who is to execute the laws will be as much the 
choice, as much the servant and, therefore, as 
much the friznd of the people as he who is to 
make them.’ With the executive thus fully re- 
sponsible, it was proper, in Wilson’s view, to 
unify and enlarge his power to take advantage 
of the traditional benefits of “efficient” leader- 
ship. Such a single executive elected by the 
people and responsible to them would also “be 
impartial . . . [and] promote the interests of the 
whole.” With this “chain of connection,” Wilson 
argued, the reputation of the executive would 
be tied to the public interest and the nation 
would be able to have its affairs conducted ac- 
cording to the “very quintessence of impartial- 
ity.”"! The goal, then, was that popular election, 
a liberal grant of power, clear responsibility, and 
impartiality might be linked to make a republi- 
can executive part of a framework of good gov- 
ernment. 

Madison worked in yet another way toward 
that goal in his now-famous theory of the ex- 
tended republic. Not only did he find protection 
against tyranny and the effects of “the factious 
spirit” in the many interests that a large republic 
would contain, but he hoped that self-interested 
parties would be neutralized, reduced to no ef- 
fect, so that “the interest of the entire Society” 
could gain sway. That is, he did not suppose, as 
twentieth-century “conflict of interest” political 
analysis does, that the push and pull of various 
factions would result in a compromise, which 
was itself the only practical definition of the pub- 
lic interest. In this view, factions are seen as not 
only inevitable, as Madison admitted, but also as 
positively useful in bringing to government the 
private needs of various segments of society, 
which Madison would have denied. To him a 
faction was a group whose interests were “ad- 
verse to the rights of other citizens, or to the 
permanent and aggregate interests of the com- 
munity.” Madison thus hoped that factions 
would so check each other than an “aggregate” 
view, an uncorrupted policy, a public interest 
could be asserted.’ In insisting on the reality 
and the transcendent importance of such a con- 
cept, Madison shows himself to be an 
eighteenth-, not a twentieth-century political 
thinker. He held consistently, at the state and 
national level, that a powerful executive was an 
indispensable means both for combatting fac- 
tion and for articulating and acting upon the 
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“aggregate interests of the community”—the 
traditional role, of course, for the patriot king. 
Madison admired the role but had to adjust 
selection and duration in office to republican 


principles. 
> Se 


At Washington’s right hand in 1789 in setting 
up government under the new Constitution, 
Madison sought to guard the president’s dignity 
and powers as long as the executive department 
retained the nonpartisanship which alone could 
legitimize its authority. In fact, however, Madi- 
son soon came to believe, as Jefferson did, that 
Hamilton sought to make it into something 
quite different. The “cementing” of the public 
creditors to the national government, the cor- 
ruption of members of Congress (meaning not 
so much accepting bribes as enlisting the selfish 
interests of their constituents), the cultivation of 
party, the alignment with Britain’s commercial 
policies, the enlargement of the public debt, and 
the chartering of financial institutions all 
pointed toward exactly the sort of partisan, 
commercial, ministerial government Pope and 
Swift had scorned under Walpole. Madison as- 
serted that “a government operated by corrupt 
influence, substituting the motive of private in- 
terest in place of public duty [was an] ... im- 
poster” under a republican constitution, while 
other Jeffersonians accused Hamilton of being a 
Walpolean “prime minister” leading a “phalanx 
. .. of stock-jobbers.”"* With the executive thus 
tainted, Madison was forced toward the radical 
Whig “solution” of emphasis on legislative 
power and even on state’s rights as means to re- 
sist a corrupted administration. He even joined 
Jefferson in founding an antiministerial, repub- 
lican party, which each conceived as “a party to 
end all parties,” that is, an instrument, a tempo- 
rary means to overcome the power of party (in- 
herently malignant) so skillfully mustered by 
Hamilton. 

Thus, Madison understood Jefferson’s aspira- 
tions in his First Inaugural Address that the par- 
tisan electoral contest just over be the last such 
one in American history, and that all Federalists 
and all Republicans “unite in common efforts 
for the common good.” Quaint or naive or for- 
lorn as this may seem after nearly two centuries 
of unrelenting party battles and, more pro- 
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foundly, the enshrinement of the political party 
as the benign dynamic of democratic govern- 
ment, Jefferson and Madison thought it not 
only possible but vital to the survival of good 
government that parties disappear. Though the 
Jeffersonian-Republican party of the 1790s and 
the following generation was in some way part 
of the “great democratic party” that runs from 
Samuel Adams, Thomas Paine, and other “radi- 
cals” of 1776 through the Anti-Federalists of 
1788 to the party of Jackson, Wilson, Franklin 
Roosevelt, and Hubert Humphrey, it was not a 
party in the post-1829 sense. Its leaders did not 
seek its perpetuation (it would “succeed” in their 
eyes only if it became unnecessary), and they did 
not see inherent virtue in its organizational 
strength or in its ability to sharpen partisan is- 
sues in the country, as Martin Van Buren and 
others would propose as they fashioned the first 
positive conception of permanent, adversarial 
political parties in the 1820s. Madison was, 
therefore, in the same paradoxical, perhaps in- 
consistent, position as Bolingbroke had been in 
the 1720s and 1730s when he assiduously culti- 
vated an anti-Walpole “party” and sustained a 
brilliantly vituperative opposition newspaper— 
all in the name of putting an end to “govern- 
ment by party,” that is, a government of special 
interests that failed to discern and rule in the 
public good. 

During Madison’s sixteen years as secretary of 
state and president he had as his objectives to 
purge the means of ministerial government and 
end the bias toward trade and industry, and to 
restore a legitimate leadership above party and 
within the republican principle of consent. Dur- 
ing Jefferson’s first term Madison therefore 
took part earnestly in Republican efforts to dis- 
mantle and restrain the most high-toned and (in 
their view) partisan aspects of the federal gov- 
ernment; that is, to make it “mild” rather than 
aggressively commercial. Jefferson’s over- 
whelming reelection in 1804, evidence of wide 
public support for the “revolution of 1800,” was 
especially pleasing to the administration leaders 
because “the party spirit” in the country seemed 
sharply reduced. The Republic leaders also wel- 
comed the chance to purchase Louisiana (thus 
doubling the nation’s virtue-encouraging farm- 
land), began a national road to bind the country 
together, and recommended a national univer- 


sity to enhance the talent and virtue of its future 
leaders. Willingly, even eagerly, that is, they 
sought means of firm, virtuous, nonpartisan 
guidance for the nation. 

But the intensification of the worldwide, life- 
and-death struggle between France and Eng- 
land, signaled by the guns of Austerlitz and 
Trafalgar in the fall of 1805, imposed a ten-year 
hold on Republican attention to domestic affairs 
and utterly preoccupied, indeed, nearly over- 
whelmed Madison’s efforts in executive office 
until halfway through his second term as presi- 
dent. As he passed through the trials and vicis- 
situdes of the embargo, the conquest of West 
Fiorida, the Macon Acts, and the War of 1812, 
he again and again discovered that the more 
Whiggish of republican verities—deference to 
Congress, protection of civil liberties, opposition 
to war preparations, support for international 
law, and so on—were not easily assimilated to 
the demands of war leadership. Combined with 
Madison’s unimperious personality, these de- 
mands often resulted in vacillating, ineffective 
policies. One can easily imagine the different 
and at times more appropriate style of an An- 
drew Jackson or a Winston Churchill. 

Yet, Madison did make one transcending con- 
tribution. He saw the nation through the trial of 
war and deep domestic dissension in a way 
which caused French Minister Sérurier to de- 
clare, as news of the Treaty of Ghent arrived in 
Washington, that “three years of warfare have 
been a trial of the capacity of [American repub- 
lican] institutions to sustain a state of war, a 
question ... now resolved to their advantage.” 
Madison had enabled the nation to survive the 
Napoleonic maelstrom and “win” the War of 
1812 most fundamentally by refusing himself to 
become a Caesar, or by preventing any other 
leader from assuming that role. By fending off 
partisans (near traitors, some accused) on all 
sides, by avoiding “perpetual taxation, military 
establishment, and other corrupting or anti- 
republican habits or institutions,” and thus win- 
ning the “second war of independence,” Madi- 
son offered important if imperfect lessons in 
how to join Whiggish principles and the de- 
mands of crisis leadership. 

With the return of peace, Jackson’s victory at 
New Orleans, and the discrediting of the 
Federalist party in 1815, however, Madison had 





an opportunity to be a nonpartisan leader on 
the traditional model Swift had evoked in his 
vivid characterization of the king of Brob- 
dingnag and Bolingbroke had described in 
The Idea of a Patriot King. Madison gave top 
civilian and military appointments to able and 
proven colleagues—Monroe, Gallatin, John 
Quincy Adams, Admirals Rodgers and Porter, 
and Generals Jackson and Scott, for example— 
in whom the whole nation took pride. He pro- 
vided leadership to Congress, especially in his 
annual message of December 1815 when he 
recommended a broad national program. He 
proposed a rechartered United States Bank, an 
equitable commercial treaty with Great Britain, 
a mildly protective tariff, a small but high- 
quality defense establishment, a national univer- 
sity, and a program of internal improvements 
authorized by a constitutional amendment. Fi- 
nally, he “passed on” the presidency to a Repub- 
lican variety of an “heir apparent”; that is, to a 
person of long public service, of unquestioned 
patriotism, of restrained partisanship, and of 
wide public support. Though intrigue and fac- 
tion boiled below the surface of the Republican 
party and though the Federalists still managed a 
feeble opposition, nothing more pleased Madi- 
son and Monroe than the all-encompassing na- 
ture of their party; or, in other words, its near 
transcendence of party in the pejorative sense. 
Furthermore, the posture of the years 1815- 
17 was, in a view Madison shared with Jefferson 
and Gallatin, a fulfillment of the good intentions 
and high hopes of 1801-4. With the Hamilton- 
ian engine, in part, restrained or dismantled 
and the nation’s republican institutions vali- 
dated and revived, it was possible to use them 
for the public interest, and it was the responsibil- 
ity of the president to articulate that interest. 
Though it was the task of Congress to legislate, 
the need for both practical and symbolic leader- 
ship was, in the minds of men nourished on Ci- 
cero, Erasmus, and Bolingbroke, still crucial. In 
this tradition Madison furnished steady, princi- 
pled guidance during two years of national 
euphoria. Viewed in this light, Henry Adams’s 
often-repeated criticism that Madison found 
himself forced to become a Federalist in order 
to govern properly becomes a half-truth. He 
was, as Jefferson had claimed for himself, a 
Federalist in that he saw virtue in active national 
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leadership and other Federalist principles, but 
Madison neither abandoned republican pre- 
cepts nor sought to take over Federalism as a 
political party. Rather, he intended to eliminate 
party itself from public life. Observing the scene 
from retirement in Massachusetts, Henry 
Adams’s great-grandfather, John Adams, en- 
dorsed Madison’s outlook when he wrote Jeffer- 
son that “notwithstanding a thousand Faults and 
blunders, [Madison’s] administration has ac- 
quired more glory, and established more union, 
than all his three predecessors, Washington, 
Adams and Jefferson put together.”* Thus, 
though Madison was in many ways a most un- 
likely “patriot king,” in forty years of public life 
he worked toward an executive office in accord 
with the nonpartisan ideal. He accepted 
Bolingbroke’s maxim that “the head of a state is 
responsible for the moral health of the body 
politic,” and he endorsed Monroe’s inaugural 
observations that “the American people . . . con- 
stitute one great family with a common inter- 
est,” that “discord does not belong to our sys- 
tem,” that the “existence of parties is not neces- 
sary to free government,” and that “the chief 
Magistrate of the country ought not to be the 
head of a party.”!® 

Madison and the other pre-1829 presidents, 
then, rather than supposing it was necessary for 
the chief executive, even in the oval office, to be 
a vigorous, unabashed party leader (in the style 
of all twentieth-century presidents, with the par- 
tial exception of Eisenhower), accepted the an- 
cient view that good leadership had to be non- 
partisan. Madison knew, of course, that no 
human being could entirely transcend a partial 
view, but he would also have insisted that it was 
important, especially in executive office, to as 
much as possible deemphasize party and faction 
and neutralize them as he had argued in 
Federalist paper no. 10. It is not that the practice 
of politics in Madison’s day was less self- 
interested or less mingled with party needs or 
pleas than later American practice; such con- 
cerns, Madison had also written in Federalist 
paper no. 10, were “sown in the nature of man” 
and were “nourished” by the very air of free 
government. But Madison also believed that the 
serious intention and the obvious stance of the 
president to subordinate party (partial) interests 
and needs, if consistently kept in mind and in 
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the means of defending ourfelves againft the ambition 
and jealoufy of each other. 
This is an idea not foperficial nor futile, but folid 
and weighty, It deferves the moft ferious and mature 
confideration of every prudent and honeft man of what. 
ever party. If fuch men will make a frm and folemn 
paufe, and meditate difpafli nately on the importance 
of this interefting idea, if they will contemplate it, 
in all its attitudes, and trace it to all itsconfequences, 
they wik not hefitate to part with trivial objections 
to a conititution, the rejection of which would in all 
probability put a final period to the union. The 
airy phantoms that Ait betore the diftempered imagi- 
nations of fome cf its adverfaries, would quickly give 
place to the more fubitantial profpetts of dangers 
real, certain, and formidable. 
PUBLIUS, 





NUMBER IX. A.# 


The Utility of the Union as a Safeguard againft 
domeftic Fation and Infurreétion. 


Firm union will be of the utmoft moment to 
A the peace and iiberty of the ftates as a barrier 
agaialt domeftic fattion and infurrection. It is im- 
poffible to read the h Rory of the petty republics of 
Greece and Italy, without feeling fenfations of horror 
and difguft at the diftragtions with which they were 
continually agitated, and at the rapid fucceflion of ree 
volutions, by which they were kept in a ftate of per- 
petual vibration, between the extremes of tyranny 
and avarchy. If they exhibitocc8fional calms, thele 
only ferve as thortlived contrafts to the furious ftorms 
that are to fucceed, If now and then intervals of 
felicity open themfelves to view, we behold them with 
a mixture of regzet arifing from the reflection, that 

the 
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long as it exits by a conftitutional neceflity for long 
purpoles, though it fhould be in perfee fabordin 
to the general authority of the union, it would Ail! 
be, ia fat and in theory, an affociation of ftates, o 
« The propofed conttitution, fo far from 
ying an abolition of the flate governments, makes 
2m conitituent parts of the national fovereignty by 
nving them a dire& reprefentation in the fenate, 
and leaves in their poffefion certain exclufive and very 
important portions of fovereign power, ‘This fully 
correfponds, in every rational import of the terms, 
+ with the idea of a federal government. 

In the Lycian confederacy, which confifted of 
twenty-three cities, or republics, the largeft were 
jatitled to rhree votes in the COMMON CoUNCIL, 
thofe of the middle clafs to tye, and the fmallett to 
ove. The common councit had the appointment 
of all the c agiftrates of the refpective 
CITIES nly the mo deticate fpecies 
of i r 

there b 

to the local jur fictions, iti I 
Yet Montefquieu, {peaking of this 
ciation, fays, “* Were I to give a model of an exce 
«* confederate blic, it would be 


Ches we perceiv that the difindtions infill 


own officers. 


t nt 
ry y Il be led to conclude, ¢ 
are the novel refiaements of an erroneous the 


PUBLIUS 





NUMBER x.J. Madd 
The fame Subje& continued. 
4) 


MONG the rumerous advantages promifed by 
A ucted union, none deferves to be mary 
sloped than its tendency to break an 

control th | 3 1 of popula 
vernmenis 
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the pleafing feenes before us are foon to be over- 
whelmed by the tempeftuous waves of fedition and 
party rage. If momentary rays of glory break forth 
from the gloom, while they dazzle us with atranfient 
and fleeting brilliancy, they at the fame t'me ad- 
monifh us to lament th t the vices of government 
fhould pervert the diretiion and tarmifh the lultre of 
oleh ye ree = exaled endowments, for 
which the favoured foils, tha luce ave 
been fo juitly celebrated. Paton ee lave 

From the diforders that disfigure the annals of thofe 
republics, the advocates of deipotifm have drawn are 
guments, net ovly againit the forms of repubiican 
government, bu: againit the very principles of civil 
liberty. They have decried all free government, as 
inconfiitent with the order of fociety, and have in- 
dulged themfelves in malicious exultation over its 
fricads and partizans. Happily for mankind, (tu- 
= y fabrics reared on the bafis of liberty, which 
have Whounthed for ages, have in a few glorious in- 
ftances refuted their gloomy fophifms. And, I truft 
America will be the broad and folid foundation of 
other edifices not lefs magnificent, which will be 
equally permanent monuments of their errors. 

But it is not to be denied that the portraits they 
have fketched of republican government, were toa 
jit copies of the originals from which they were taken, 
If it had been found impraticable, to have deviled 
models of a more perfect ftru@ture, the enlightened 
friends to liberty would have been obliged to aband 
the caufe of that fpecies of government as ind 

le. The f 

ft ces,has received greatimproveme 
of various principles is now wel! und 
were either not known at all, er impertedly 
the antients. The regular diftribution ot | 
Gifting departments—the introduétion cf legi 
ballances and checks—the infitution of courts com- 
pofed of judges, holding their offices ng good 


behaviour 
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br their charaéter and fate, as when ates 
their propenfity to this dangerous vice. He will 

fail therefore to fet a due value on any plan which, 
without. violating the principles to which he is 
attached, provides a proper cure it. The infta- 
bility, injuftice and confufion i 1 into the 
poblic councils, have in truth been the 

under which popular governments have every ¥ 
perithed ; as they con 

fruitful topics from which 

derive their molt {pecious declamatic 

able improvements made by the 

tions on the popular models, both ant 

y be too much admired ; i l 
table partiality, to contend that the 


governments, never finds himfelf fo much alarmed 


ti ly r on this fide 

as was wifhed and expe&ted. Complaints are every 

where heard from our molt confiderate and virtuou 

citizens, equally the friends of public and privat 

faith, and of public and fonal liberty ; that our 
that § 

arded in the conflicts of rival f 

that meafurcs are too often decided, not 

the rules of juftice, and the rights of the 

but by 

bearing mz 

hat the aints 

own fags will 


not alone accour 

and particularly, for that prevailir 
diftratt of public engagements, and 
nr 


» which a hoed. from 
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public view, would make a difference both in 
how he acted and in how the nation responded 
to him. Such an intention and stance, moreover, 
was especially important in a republic because it 
might influence public perceptions of the pres- 
idency and thus affect the range and character 
of leadership possible in the nation. Madison 
and his early presidential colleagues thus saw 
their antiparty, patriotic, positive conception of 
national leadership not as elitist, arrogant, 
naive, or undemocratic, but rather as vital to any 
prospect that self-government might also be 
good government. Madison’s realism about the 
irrepressible causes of faction led him, in fram- 
ing the Constitution, to guard against their in- 
fluence and against any concentration of power 
that would allow greed and ambition to be 
dangerous to liberty. But he also regarded vir- 
tuous (that is, nonpartisan) leadership as vital to 


what Swift called “The Public Good,” and he was 
willing, indeed determined, to encourage such 
leadership even if it meant putting some re- 
straint on direct, popular government. In so act- 
ing, moreover, Madison believed not that he 
showed hostility to self-government, but rather 
that he was being a wise and creative democrat. 
As his collaborator, Jefferson, said so clearly and 
so often, the true test of a republic was whether 
or not it cultivated talent and virtue. Neither he 
nor Madison, furthermore, ever doubted that 
wise leadership, above party, could provide crit- 
ical assistance in meeting that test. Such, at any 
rate, was the aspiration, the republican com- 
mitment, and the conception of the presidency 
that guided Madison as he first devised and then 
filled the office that for two centuries has fo- 
cused the hopes as well as the forebodings of the 
American people. 
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Madison’s America 


Polity, Economy, and Society 


by Drew R. McCoy 


During his long and distinguished public career, 
James Madison wrestled with several fundamen- 
tal problems in “political economy” that never 
ceased to trouble him. At stake, in his mind, was 
nothing less than the fate of the American Revo- 
lution itself. If the security of America’s republi- 
can institutions depended in the long run on the 
maintenance of a modicum of social and eco- 
nomic equality among an independent, virtuous 
citizenry, as virtually all republican theorists 
since James Harrington have suggested, Madi- 
son’s occasional glimpses into his country’s fu- 
ture elicited a sobering pessimism. Compared to 
Europe, of course, revolutionary America— 
blessed with a relatively even distribution of 
wealth and an abundance of land—seemed 
peculiarly suited for its ambitious experiment in 
republican government. But Madison perceived 
an ominous and inexorable pattern of social 
change in his native land that promised eventu- 
ally to erase any distinctions between the Old 
and New Worlds: “we see in the populous coun- 
tries in Europe now,” he characteristically 
warned his fellow delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention in 1787, “what we shall be hereaf- 
ter.”! And the “Father of the Constitution” 
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never doubted that as his country came inevita- 
bly to resemble aged and corrupt European so- 
cial forms, republican government would con- 
front unprecedented, and potentially lethal, 
challenges to its integrity. 

As both heirs of Madison’s republican tradi- 
tion and inhabitants of the society he foresaw, it 
behooves us to explore the dynamics of his re- 
publican vision and particularly the basis of his 
persistent fears. By undertaking the creation of 
a political system that would not rely for its sta- 
bility on the force of a monarch, privileged aris- 
tocrats, an established clergy, or a standing 
army, eighteenth-century republicans self- 
consciously assumed an awesome responsibility. 
As Madison and his fellow revolutionaries never 
tired of reminding themselves, a republic 
necessarily depended upon a virtuous citizenry 
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for its immediate support and long-range suc- 
cess. No one doubted that a government without 
kings, nobles, and corrupted legislators—a gov- 
ernment thus committed to serving the public or 
common good rather than the interests of a rul- 
ing elite—demanded not only this virtuous 
citizenry but also a social and economic system 
capable of sustaining its virtue. Confronted with 
this unshakable truth, Americans had no choice 
but to acknowledge the precarious fragility of 
republican government and hence the prob- 
lematic nature of their revolutionary endeavor.” 

The revolutionaries’ intense concern with 
“virtue” and their character as a people should 
not be attributed solely to the influence of a 
pastoral literary tradition. Rather it emerged 
primarily from the cumulative wisdom of 
eighteenth-century political science. The illus- 
trious Montesquieu had stated the matter most 
clearly when he had posited the existence of a 
close reciprocal relationship between the various 
forms of government and the manners and 
spirit, or character, of a people. Because the 
elimination of a king and the traditional ac- 
coutrements of power associated with his 
“court” removed the most familiar means of 
popular restraint—force and fear—the citizens 
of a republic had to be independent and “virtu- 
ous,” exhibiting an extraordinary morality of 
self-control, if they were to secure the stable and 
just polity they cherished. In declaring their 
independence the revolutionaries embraced a 
classical republican heritage that emphasized 
the interdependence of public virtue—that aus- 
tere, unselfish devotion to the public good that 
identified a truly republican people—and pri- 
vate virtue, which was best exemplified by the 
personal character traits of industry, frugality, 
and self-restraint. John Adams expressed the 
consensus of his compatriots when he explained 
a few months before the proclamation of the 
Declaration of Independence that “public virtue 
cannot exist in a Nation without Private, and 
public Virtue is the only Foundation of Repub- 
lics.”8 

This recognition of the importance of moral 
and social character impressed upon the revolu- 
tionaries the interdependence of polity, econ- 
omy, and society in their republican revolution. 
They assumed that a healthy republican gov- 
ernment would not endure for very long in the 


absence of a social and economic order that was 
conducive to the shaping of a republican 
citizenry. Thus the revolutionaries could not be 
content with merely defining and implement- 
ing the proper constitutional principles of re- 
publican government; they faced the even more 
imposing challenge of defining and securing a 
form of economy and society that could support 
the virtuous character of the American people 
for as long as possible. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the classical re- 
publican creed stipulated that republics had to 
be rather rude, simple societies free from “lux- 
ury” and “corruption.” Like “virtue,” “luxury” 
and “corruption” were eighteenth-century 
terms whose rich meaning contained subtleties 
that are too easily lost upon the modern ob- 
server. The “corruption” of a polity usually en- 
tailed, in some form, the encroachment of con- 
centrated power on public liberty. This 
phenomenon involved an insidious, degenera- 
tive process common to the highly stratified 
societies of the Old World, where extreme social 
inequality—marked by a gross disparity in the 
power of a wealthy elite and the poverty- 
stricken masses—unleashed avaricious, preda- 
tory behavior and fostered dangerous depend- 
encies among men. According to the collective 
wisdom of writers in the republican tradition, 
the distribution of property in every society, 
particularly landed property, determined the 
distribution of power and influence and thus ul- 
timately the character of that society’s political 
institutions. There could be no doubt, as John 
Adams put it in 1776, that “power always follows 
property,” or more specifically, that “the balance 
of power in a society” closely paralleled “the bal- 
ance of property in land.” How, then, could this 
balance be preserved “on the side of equal lib- 
erty and public virtue,” as republican theorists 
demanded? The solution, Adams declared, was 
“to make the acquisition of land easy to every 
member of society,” or “to make a division of 
land into small quantities, so that the multitude 
may be possessed of landed estates.”4 If, indeed, 
weak and unpropertied men—such as those 
who dominated the social landscape of the Old 
World—were naturally vulnerable to the power 
and influence of a property-owning few, then a 
society of relatively equal, independent 
landowners was the necessary antidote to cor- 





ruption and the indispensable support of a re- 
publican polity. 

American republicans put such a high pre- 
mium on owning land for one, overriding rea- 
son: land conferred on an individual the direct 
access to the productive resources of nature that 
rendered him independent of all other men or 
institutions for the basic means of subsistence. 
The revolutionaries even suggested that every 
man had a natural right to this form of prop- 
erty, in the sense that he was entitled to auton- 
omous control of the natural resources neces- 
sary for his support. Republicans were, by 
necessity, passionately concerned with this per- 
sonal autonomy or “independence,” and espe- 
cially with its material or economic basis. The 
independence resulting from the ownership of 
land permitted an individual to participate re- 
sponsibly in public affairs, because it allowed 
him to pursue spontaneously the common or 
public good, rather than the narrow interest of 
the men—or the government, perhaps—upon 
whom he might otherwise depend for his sup- 
port. The man who could feed himself and his 
family was the least likely candidate to become 
the abject tool of ambitious schemers or wealthy 
despots. In this sense, only a wide diffusion of 
landed property among the American people 
could provide the foundation for both a virtu- 
ous citizenry and a republican distribution of 
power and influence.® 

It was Madison’s acceptance of this republican 
formulation that prompted him to contemplate 
its implications for the future of the United 
States. Soon after the Revolution he particularly 
began to examine the relationship between 
population growth and America’s republican 
potential. It was a common axiom of 
eighteenth-century political economy that popu- 
lation growth brought about a familiar and po- 
tentially catastrophic pattern of social change. 
Predominantly agricultural societies like 
America, for example, would eventually be 
pushed into a more complex stage of social de- 
velopment by the pressure of increasing num- 
bers of people against the finite supply of land 
and natural resources. As population density 
became greater, the number of landless (and 
usually poverty-stricken) men increased, and 
these landless victims of demographic expan- 
sion were often forced to become dependent 
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wage laborers in large manufacturing 
establishments—if they were fortunate. In 
Europe, in fact, many of the so-called laboring 
poor had no employment at all and were either 
supported by charity or perished. Once a society 
contained large numbers of these helpless indi- 
gents and dependent laborers—who were politi- 
cally regarded as tools of the employers upon 
whom they depended for subsistence— 
republican government was out of the question: 
idleness, poverty, and dependency were 
anathema in a polity that demanded independ- 
ence and virtue from the bulk of its citizens.® 
Few of the revolutionaries worried that this 
tragic fate would soon overtake their republic. 
Americans generally embraced the Enlighten- 
ment image of the New World as a peculiarly 
young, virtuous society of idyllic simplicity and 
comforted themselves in the thought that a vast 
wilderness in the West could always diffuse any 
pressure from the rapid population growth of a 
prolific American people. Madison understood 
clearly that America did not suffer from the 
devastating extremes of wealth and poverty that 
typified the Old World, and he certainly ap- 
preciated as much as anyone the advantages of 
the republic’s proximity to the vast spaces of a 
virgin continent. Nevertheless, he chided many 
of his countrymen as early as the 1780s for their 
evasive naiveté and shallow optimism. The 
United States was already a more complex, 
stratified society than many republicans were 
prepared to admit: “we cannot . . . be regarded 
even at this time, as one homogeneous mass,” he 
commented at the convention of 1787.’ It was 
mandatory, moreover, that the framers of the 
Constitution “not lose sight of the changes 
which ages will produce,” because “an increase 
of population” would “of necessity increase the 
proportion of those who will labour under all 
the hardships of life.”* “In future times,” he sol- 
emnly predicted of the United States, “a great 
majority of people will not only be without 
landed, but any other sort of property.”® In- 
deed, as the population of the republic con- 
tinued to increase at a rapid rate, its economy 
and society would become progressively more 
akin to the Old World forms of social decadence 
from which the revolutionaries had declared 
their independence. How long would this trans- 
formation take? In the Virginia ratifying con- 
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vention of 1788 Madison hinted strongly that 
the day when “population becomes so great as to 
compel us to recur to manufactures” lay not 
very far in the future: “at the expiration of 
twenty-five years hence, I conceive that in every 
part of the United States, there will be as great a 
population as there is now in the settled parts. 
We see already, that in the most populous parts 
of the Union, and where there is but a medium, 
manufactures are beginning to be established.”'® 

When Madison made this observation the 
western boundary of the United States was the 
Mississippi River. He hoped—and to a great ex- 
tent assumed—that this boundary would not be 
permanent. If a burgeoning American popula- 
tion could continue to have recourse to fresh 
supplies of land, the adverse repercussions of 
this demographic explosion might be controlled 
and even forestalled for a considerable period 
of time. It was appropriate that in 1803 Madi- 
son, as President Thomas Jefferson’s secretary 
of state, assisted in the monumental triumph of 
the Louisiana Purchase. By more than doubling 
the land supply of the fledgling republic, this 
territorial acquisition appeared to postpone in- 
definitely the day of reckoning that both Virgin- 
ians had long feared and anticipated. 

Following his retirement from public life in 
1817, however, Madison resumed his sober de- 
liberations on this subject. As he pondered the 
development of American society, he looked 
ahead, as he had at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, to a time when the supply of arable land 
would finally be exhausted and America would 
have “a populousness” comparable to that of 
England and France. A majority of the commu- 
nity would then be “without landed or other 
equivalent property and without the means or 
hope of acquiring it.” Madison predicted that a 
dangerous social inequality, with “a dependence 
of an increasing number on the wealth of a few,” 
would take the form in the United States of 
“wealthy Capitalists” and “indigent labourers.” 
The most severe dependencies, he expected, 
would stem from “the connection between the 
great Capitalists in Manufactures & Commerce 
and the members employed by them.”" The 
Virginian believed that this “crowded state of 
population” and its frightening consequences 
were not “too remote to claim attention.” Within 
“a century or a little more,” he proposed in 


1829, Americans would confront the dilemma 
of maintaining republicanism in a society with- 
out a reservoir of open land, a society that would 
be devastated by the inequalities and dependen- 
cies resulting from this unprecedented condi- 
tion.” 

Since the abject dependence of the landless or 
laboring poor rendered them vulnerable to 
bribery, corruption, and factious dissension, a 
future America with large numbers of these in- 
digents seemed hardly suited to the republican 
form. Once large numbers of Americans were 
denied the moral and political independence 
that freehold property conferred, they would be 
mired in a social predicament that threatened to 
doom the fulfillment of the republican revolu- 
tion of 1776. Indeed, Madison was so frightened 
by the lack of virtue in men without property 
that he consistently refused to endorse the prin- 
ciple of universal manhood suffrage; men who 
lacked independence could not be entrusted 
with the vote, for they would either combine 
unjustly to invade the rights of those who owned 
property or, even more likely, become the tools 
of designing men “of opulence and ambition.” 
Madison stoically confronted the implications of 
such future changes, but he never satisfactorily 
resolved his underlying dilemma: once the re- 
lentless pressure of population growth had 
transformed the character of American society, 
how would the republic be saved? 

This prospect of an exhausted frontier persis- 
tently haunted Madison’s vision of the future, 
but it is significant that he also worried about 
another, related problem in political economy 
that loomed even closer on the horizon. “No 
problem in political Economy has appeared to 
me more puzzling,” he wrote to Jefferson in 
1786, “than that which relates to the most 
proper distribution of the inhabitants of a 
Country fully peopled.”’* Here Madison re- 
ferred to the distribution of employment in a 
populous country, and although his analysis 
was applied specifically in this instance to 
Europe it had implications for America as well. 
As Madison understood the problem, America’s 
dilemma would arise, ironically, from its tre- 
mendous agricultural productivity. The repub- 
lic’s farmers were capable of extracting from its 
bountiful land a massive surplus of subsistence, 
far more subsistence than was necessary to feed 





even a rapidly expanding population. Contrary 
to the teachings of the English parson T. R. 
Malthus, in fact, “the increase of human food” 
in America surpassed the country’s rate of 
population growth.’* What troubled Madison 
was the nagging question of whether there 
would be adequate markets—both domestic and 
foreign—to absorb this vast surplus and thereby 
support employment on the land for America’s 
growing numbers. 

“It is a law of nature, now well understood,” 
Madison reflected in 1829, “that the earth under 
a civilized cultivation is capable of yielding sub- 
sistence for a large surplus of consumers, be- 
yond those having an immediate interest in the 
soil.” This “surplus” of nonlanded consumers, 
he continued, “must increase with the increasing 
improvements in agriculture, and the labor- 
saving arts applied to it.” It was the sad “lot of 
humanity,” moreover, that “a large proportion” 
of this class of men was “necessarily reduced by 
a competition for employment to wages which 
afford them the bare necessaries of life.’”?® 
Paradoxically, then, advances in agricultural 
productivity paved the way for increased social 
misery. The problem Madison envisioned was 
the need to secure viable and adequate sources 
of employment for those “superfluous” indi- 
viduals whose labor would no longer be needed 
on the land. Manufacturing could provide oc- 
cupations for some of them, but he feared that 
there was simply not enough employment in this 
sector of the economy to go around. Not all of 
those in search of work would be needed in the 
manufacture of clothing, utensils, and the other 
necessary trappings of a civilized existence; in- 
deed, it was competition for this limited em- 
ployment that drove wages down and com- 
pounded the suffering of even those fortunate 
enough to find employment.’” 

We can assume that Madison’s analysis was 
derived in large part from the agricultural ex- 
perience with which he was most familiar—the 
production of prodigious abundance in the 
United States. In one sense, the problems posed 
by America’s increasing population would arise 
not from an insufficient supply. of land, and cer- 
tainly not from Malthus’s problem of the earth’s 
incapacity to provide adequate nourishment for 
a large population, but rather from the repub- 
lic’s ability to yield this massive surplus of sub- 
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sistence. How was the corresponding human 
surplus—whose labor would not be required in 
agriculture—to be employed so that it might 
have access to this plenty? 

Clearly, Madison’s tentative answer was to 
continue to employ the American people as 
much as possible on the republic’s sprawling ex- 
panse of land and to export their surplus pro- 
ductivity to consumers abroad. But this solution 
was problematic at best. Madison acknowledged 
that the number of people who could be profit- 
ably occupied on the soil in America was neces- 
sarily limited by the available demand for its 
staggering yield. As he noted in 1833, labor 
ceased to be needed or employed in agriculture 
when “its products satisfy & satiate the demands 
for domestic use & for foreign markets.” 
“Whatever be the abundance or fertility of the 
soil,” he added, “it will not be cultivated when its 
fruits must perish on hand for want of a mar- 
ket.” Applying this insight in an immediate and 
relevant way to his own state of Virginia, Madi- 
son observed that “the earth produces at this 
time as much as is called for by the home & the 
foreign markets.” The conclusion to be drawn 
was as apparent as it was regrettable: the Old 
Dominion itself “must be speedily a manufactur- 
ing as well as an agricultural State,” with the sad 
consequence that “the people will be formed 
into the same great classes here as elsewhere.”'® 
This prospect not only indicated to Madison 
that the United States as a whole might be 
forced into manufacturing as an alternative 
means of employment long before the supply of 
land itself ran out; it also suggested that the en- 
suing crisis of employment, with its attendant 
problems of idleness, poverty, and dependence, 
was even more imminent than many Americans 
understood who naively regarded the frontier 
as a panacea. 

We can only speculate, of course, as to how 
Madison might assess the current condition of 
the republic. Despite his pessimistic forecast of 
inexorable social trends that would undermine 
the original purposes of the Revolution, he con- 
tinued to have faith that future generations 
would somehow adjust to these new conditions 
and keep the republican spirit alive. Certainly 
we cannot fault him for failing to anticipate 
many of the ways in which the problems attend- 
ing his prospective social crisis have been miti- 
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gated. Yet, if we are tempted to conclude that 
time has proved Madison a false prophet, we 
can see much around us to give pause. The 
problem of generating sufficient employment 
for America’s teeming numbers, even in the 
presence of unprecedented abundance, still 
looms large. Judged by Madison’s standards, 
virtually all of us lack the social and economic 
“independence” that anchored his conception of 


republican virtue. And if a willingness to vote in 
free elections is any measure of what we might 
now regard as a diluted form of the revolu- 
tionaries’ “public virtue,” a majority of us, for 
whatever reason, have lost the will to participate 
responsibly in the affairs of the republic. In the 
face of such widespread apathy it is difficult not 
to conclude that the spirit, as well as the sub- 
stance, of Madison’s republic has been lost. 
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Recent Additions to 
the James Madison Papers 
at the Library of Congress 


by Paul G. Sifton 


Since the completion of the microfilm edition of 
the Library’s James Madison Papers in 1964, the 
Manuscript Division has acquired more than a 
dozen additional Madison items. The more 
significant additions acquired over these past fif- 
teen years date from 1781 to 1834 and include 
letters to and from Madison and papers ranging 
in topic from President Washington’s method of 
communicating with the Senate to the Virginia 
Convention of 1829. The papers document 
Madison’s interest in a wide array of topics, in- 
cluding Russo-American relations, the arts, ag- 
ricultural societies, the problem of preserving 
presidential letters, the University of Virginia, 
the genius of Philip Freneau, and the Bonus Bill 
question. 

Taken chronologically, the first of these items 
is a Madison letter of 1781. While serving as a 
member of the Virginia delegation to the Conti- 
nental Congress, Madison wrote to his father 
from Philadelphia on April 29, 1781. After in- 
forming Col. James Madison, Sr., that he would 
not purchase a flour bolting [i.e., sifting] ma- 
chine at a price inflated to twice its true value, 
Madison commented on his brother William’s 
plans: 


I am well pleased to find my brother Wm. has turned his 

thoughts seriously on the law, but I much fear his prepara- 
tory studies are not sufficiently ripened for the purpose. If he 
could place himself in a situation for alternately pursuing 
both, it would be adviseable to do it, and it would be an 
additional advantage if he were within the reach of some 
respectable Court where he could be learning the rules of 
practice. It is of great importance that no time be lost. 
The letter also discusses rumored troop de- 
ployments, the continued monetary inflation, 
and the English capture of the valuable ship 
Confederacy on its return from a privateering ex- 
pedition to the West Indies. 

On August 9, 1789, President Washington 
sought Madison’s advice on the proper mode of 
communicating nominations to the Senate. The 
letter is particularly important, for it not only 
demonstrates Washington’s regard for Madison 
but also reveals the president’s “inclination” with 
respect to personal appearances before the Sen- 
ate which was to set the future course of 
executive-legislative relations: 





Paul G. Sifton is a specialist in early American history in the 
Library’s Manuscript Division. 
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The two paragraphs from George Washington’s August 9, 1789, letter to James Madison in which the president seeks Madison’s advice on the 
proper mode of communicating nominations to the Senate. James Madison Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. 
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I was assured ... that the only object the Senate had in 
view was to be informed of the mode of communication 
which would be most agreeable to the President, and that a 
perfect acquiescence would be yielded thereto.—But I could 
plainly perceive notwithstanding, that oral communications 
was the point they aimed at. .. . 

What do you think I had best do?—I am willing to pursue 
that line of conduct which shall appear to be most conducive 
to the public good, without regard to the indulgence of my 
own inclination which (I confess, and for other reasons in 
addition to those which are enumerated, although they are 
secondary) would not be gratified by personal nominations. 


Although Madison’s advice on the subject is not 
known, Washington decided against verbally 
presenting nominations to the potentially con- 
tentious Senate and, following an unsatisfactory 
personal appearance before that body in con- 
nection with certain treaties, he thereafter dealt 
with the Senate in writing with respect to treaties 
as well as nominations. 

In the next year, while the First Federal Con- 
gress was still in New York, Madison wrote an 
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A paragraph from James Madison’s letter to Dr. Benjamin Rush on 
the subject of slavery, dated March 20, 1790. James Madison Pa- 
pers, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. 


unusually forthright letter on the subject of 
slavery to Dr. Benjamin Rush. Congressman 
Madison noted on March 20, 1790, that after a 
week of heated debate on Negro slavery, the 
matter was still before the Committee of the 
Whole: 


The Gentlemen fromS. Carolina & Georgiaare intemperate 
beyond all example and even all decorum. They are not 
content with palliating slavery as a deep-rooted abuse, but 
plead for the lawfulness of the African trade itself. . . . If this 
folly did not reproach the public councils, it ought to excite 
no regret in the patrons of Humanity & freedom. Nothing 
could hasten more the progress of these reflections & senti- 
ments which are secretly undermining the institution which 
this mistaken zeal is laboring to secure ag*t the most distant 
approach of danger. 
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This April 17, 1790, receipt is for James Madison's payment of 
three guineas as half the subscription fee for two prints. James 
Madison Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. 


By way of contrast, a receipt dated April 17, 
1790, and countersigned by Anthony C. Poggi 
and John Trumbull, constituted Madison’s 
payment of three guineas “being One Half of 
the Subscription for Two Prints, one represent- 
ing the BATTLE of BUNKER’s-HILL, and the other 
the DEATH of GENERAL MONTGOMERY.” 

Further evidence of Madison’s interest in arts 
and letters is a letter of introduction of August 
5, 1791, in behalf of a Mr. Childs, addressed to 
Judge Joseph Jones of Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
Childs is identified as a long-time New York 
printer who is to be associated with Philip Fren- 
eau in the publication of a new gazette. Madison 
pronounces his evaluation of Freneau: “He is a 
man of genius, of literature, of experience in the 
business he is to conduct, and of great integrity.” 
Of course it should be noted that Freneau’s ven- 
ture, the National Gazette of Philadelphia, was 
started with Jefferson’s and Madison’s encour- 
agement to counter John Fenno’s pro-Hamilton 
Gazette of the United States. Madison’s interest in 
Freneau’s newspaper was, therefore, both 
aesthetic and political. 
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Secretary of State Madison’s letter of July 13, 
1801, to William Jones (later secretary of the 
navy) is of retrospective importance for its deli- 
cate handling of the question of possible 
Russo-American diplomatic relations. Accord- 
ing to Madison’s biographer, Irving Brant, dur- 
ing the summer of 1801 Federalists feared that 
President Jefferson and his secretary of state, 
Madison, would join the Northern powers (Rus- 
sia, Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia) in armed 
neutrality against England. However, if Jeffer- 
son and Madison were in favor of such a com- 
pact, they would do no more than rejoice at its 
success.' The extremely careful tenor of the let- 
ter underscores Secretary Madison’s cautious 
approach to the diplomatic recognition of Rus- 
sia: “Besides the difficulty of finding a Citizen 
well qualified for the service & willing to under- 
take it, there has been no regular proof as yet 
that a Consul would be received there. On the 
contrary I understand, that an experiment has 
been heretofore made for that purpose, without 
success. ... Still however the appointment of a 
Consul under certain precautions might 





perhaps be properly made. .. .” A postscript to 
the letter indicates that the posts of consul and 
vice-consul at New Orleans would remain as 
they were by President Jefferson’s personal de- 
cision. 

While James Monroe was in London trying to 
settle a number of vexing disputes between the 
United States and Great Britain, he wrote a let- 
ter of introduction on September 25, 1804, in 
behalf of Col. William Tatham (1752-1819) to 
Secretary of State Madison. Monroe noted that 
Tatham was an American who had served as an 
engineer on the London docks and was knowl- 
edgeable in “the use of water to mecanical pur- 
poses, in canals &c.” and would undoubtedly be 
useful in a similar capacity in the United States. 
Although Madison’s reception of him is unre- 
corded, Tatham, a civil engineer and geog- 
rapher, has been characterized as a “man of bril- 
liant parts and great versatility, but . . . eccentric 
and lacking in mental poise.”? He was, however, 
of sufficient intellect to sustain a lengthy corre- 
spondence with Thomas Jefferson; forty-three 
Tatham-Jefferson items dated from 1789 to 
1809 are in the Manuscript Division’s Jefferson 
Papers. 

The value of serendipity is elucidated once 
again when we realize that a letter of James 
Dinsmore (the caretaker of Madison’s estate, 
Montpelier, in Orange County, Virginia) dated 
November 21, 1809, has been in the Madison 
Papers for over a century. Dinsmore’s letter 
posed a number of specific questions concerning 
the renovation of the interior of Montpelier. In 
July 1972, the Winyah Indigo Society of 
Georgetown, South Carolina, presented the Li- 
brary with Madison’s succinct reply of Decem- 
ber 16, 1809. Madison instructed Dinsmore not 
to open a door from the center room to the 
kitchen “as that room will not probably be a 
permanent Dining room.” Additionally, 
Dinsmore had asked the width of the sheet iron 
Madison had purchased “for on that depends 
the arrangement of the Joist with respect to the 
Main gutters to receive the water from the 
minor ones.” In his reply, Madison specified 
that the width was eighteen inches and that 
Dinsmore was to proceed accordingly. 

On May 30, 1816, President Madison wrote a 
letter to Sir John Sinclair, then in retirement 
after having served in Parliament, on the King’s 
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Privy Council, and as the first president of the 
Board of Agriculture, on a question of particu- 
lar relevance to presidential collections in the 
present-day Library of Congress. Sir John had 
sent the president a facsimile copy of a Washing- 
ton letter. Madison, in his reply, tried to temper 
his lack of enthusiasm for such copies by em- 
phasizing the importance of preserving original 
letters. He added: “Should you finally deter- 
mine ... to send to the U. States, the original 
letter, I can not point out a better depository, in 
the first instance, than the office of the Secretary 
of State, from which it may be transferred to any 
other deemed more suitable, either now existing 
or that may hereafter present itself.” The in- 
stitution which was eventually “deemed more 
suitable” was the Library of Congress, which re- 
ceived the Washington Papers from the Bureau 
of Rolls and Library of the Department of State 
on June 29, 1904. 

Among the most important Madison manu- 
scripts acquired by the Library in recent years is 
the famous Madisonian veto of the Bonus Bill. 
This document, dated March 3, 1817, is unu- 
sually significant because it represents a sharp 
reversal of a trend toward growing federal 
involvement in the expansion of the naval, 
military, and banking establishments as well as 
improvements in internal transportation. In 
vetoing the Bonus Bill, which would have di- 
vided the nation’s banking surplus among the 
states, Madison cited constitutional limitations as 
the basis for his action.* 

On September 14, 1824, Madison, then in re- 
tirement at Montpelier, responded to an urgent 
request from Le Ray de Chaumont, who had 
aided both Benjamin Franklin and John Paui 
Jones during the American Revolution, con- 
cerning the progress of agricultural societies in 
Virginia. Madison wrote Chaumont that he 
could only answer in a general way “that the 
Agricultural Societies in this State are thought to 
have had a valuable effect in exciting attention 
& emulation on subjects of Rural Economy, and 
in circulating instruction on them.” While dis- 
claiming special knowledge of statewide devel- 
opments, Madison commented: “In the district 
in which I live I observe an increasing improve- 
ment in the methods of manuring & cultivating 
the Soil, and the management of crops; tho’ I 
cannot say as much with respect to the animal 
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A letter from James Madison to his wife, dated July 11, 1827. James Madison Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. 





item in husbandry.” 

A letter from James Madison to his beloved 
wife, Dolley, was written on July 11, 1827, from 
the University of Virginia, where he had gone to 
sit in on the meetings of the Board of Visitors. 
Madison indicates the length and severity of 
university examinations of that period: 


These [examinations] commence at 5 OC. [o'clock] in the 
morning, are resumed at half after 8 OC. & continued till 
Eleven; after an interval of half an hour are again continued 
till one OC. At three we dine and at five, are again at the 
Examinations till 8 OC. 


Madison closed by assuring Dolley of his 
“greatest anxiety to hasten the moment of being 
where my heart always is.” 

Irving Brant, in the concluding volume of his 
biography, noted that the efforts of the two 
former presidents—Madison and Monroe— 
to remove themselves from public affairs were 
frequently ignored. In a letter to Monroe on 
February 26, 1828, Madison commented on 
the possible consequences of a convention to 
consider a system of internal improvements 
for Virginia and their participation in it as 
delegates: 

The course pursued, has been misjudged, and will prob- 
ably receive adversary comments proving it to be so. To us it 
has been particularly unpleasant, from the awkward position 
in which it threw us before the public, and the task delicate 
as troublesome, of answering friendly letters addressed to us 
on the occasion. It may happen that our public answers are 
not to escape Newspaper remarks for which neither of us 
have any appetite. 

Ironically enough, the Charlottesville conven- 
tion saw the two former presidents voting, in 
vain, to spend a half million dollars of Virginia 
tax money to buy Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
stock. The motion was soundly defeated by 
Madison’s own constitutional argument, which 
he regarded as overruled by the national inter- 
est, that a Virginia contribution would violate 
the sacred principle that the federal govern- 
ment had no power to build canals. 

An unsigned draft of a letter of August 15, 
1828, addressed to James A. Graham, indicated 
Madison’s close study of the “Junius” letters and 
of the problems of manuscript attribution. 
Junius was the pen name of an unknown writer 
of a very famous group of political letters 
(1768-72) directed against the British ministry. 
In the letter Madison comments on Graham’s 
identification of Junius and discusses the prob- 
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lems of evaluating handwriting and of manu- 
script attribution.‘ 

Perhaps even more spectacular than Madi- 
son’s holograph veto message on the Bonus Bill 
of 1817 is the manuscript of Madison’s first 
speech in the Virginia Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1829. Although the speech was tran- 
scribed by A. J. Stansbury, the seventy-eight- 
year-old Madison made extensive emendations, 
cross outs, and corrections. The following pass- 
age on slavery complements the earlier thoughts 
that Congressman Madison had expressed to 
Benjamin Rush in 1790 on the same subject: 

To come more nearly to the subject before the Committee, 
viz that peculiar feature in our Community which calls for a 
peculiar provision, in the basis of our Government. I mean 
the coloured part of our population. It is apprehended if the 
power of the Commonwealth shall be in the hands of a 
Majority who have no interest in this species of property, 
that, from the facility with which it may be oppressed by 
excessive taxation, injustice may be done to its owners. It 
would seem, therefore, if we can incorporate that interest 
into the basis of our system, it will be the most apposite and 
effectual security that can be devised. Such an arrangement 
is recommended to me by many very important con- 
siderations. It is due to justice: due to humanity: due to 
truth; to the sympathies of our nature: in fine, to our charac- 
ter as a people, both abroad and at home, that they should 
be considered, as much as possible, in the light of human 
beings; not as mere property. 

The final item to be considered here ema- 
nated from the little-known figure of George 
Joy, Madison’s agent in London, and is dated 
June 11, 1834. Joy was a Boston trader who 
went to live in London and gradually became 
the confidential correspondent of President 
Madison, whom he admired intensely. As Irving 
Brant has pointed out, Joy wrote pro-American 
pamphlets for English consumption, while the 
American press attacked him as a disloyal expa- 
triate. As the American and British nations 
drifted toward war in early 1812, Joy kept Madi- 
son’s true intentions before British officials 
(whether in private interviews, polemical pam- 
phlets, or confidential letters). Brant pinpointed 
several instances in which Joy made known “Mr. 
Madison’s intentions” to influential British offi- 
cials, thereby altering the stance of the English 
government. 

The letter includes some of Joy’s rem- 
iniscences of the Marquis de Lafayette (who had 
recently died) and mentions the machinations in 
London which had preceded the outbreak of 
the War of 1812. The letter closes with the fol- 
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lowing salute to the former American president: 


I have Letters from you that would not disparage your 


better known productions:—neither is there any part of 


them to which I can refer with more pleasure than those— 
they are few—in which diversity of opinion has been 
shown.—there is a courteousness in your manner of devel- 
oping these, which I wish you would leave with your mantle 
to some of our modern Legislators.—In the debates in the 
Convention of Virginia [1829] ... you must have seen the 
want of it; and, in the respect of all parties, an earnest of the 
attention which would be paid to it—for myself I can say 
that, from my first personal intercourse with you to the 
present hour, there never was a time when I was not quite 
willing and desirous to draw from your fountain, or have 
ever ceased to be, with great regard and esteem, 
Your sincere and faithful friend 
& Servant 
G. Joy 


Just over two years later, full of honors and 
surrounded by his family, James Madison died 
at Montpelier, on June 28, 1836. 
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This sampling of recent additions to the 
James Madison Papers indicates the wide- 
ranging breadth and depth of Madison’s inter- 
ests. Overshadowed in the past by the formid- 
able figures of Washington, Franklin, John 
Adams, and Jefferson, the fourth president has 
become the subject of a number of recent reas- 
sessments of his contribution to the founding of 
the American Republic and the importance of 
his role in constitutional history. The extremely 
disparate nature of these additions illustrates 
how Madison’s thought extended far beyond 
the confines of governmental theory and prac- 
tice. Taken together with the earlier corpus of 
Madison papers, these additions permit the 
reader to gain insight into the varied aspects of 
Madison’s life and thought. 


NOTES 


1. Irving Brant, James Madison, 6 vols. (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs- Merrill, 1941-61), 4:59. 
2. Dictionary of American Biography, s.v. Tatham, William. 


3. For a fuller treatment of this item, see the Manuscript 
Division’s annual acquisition report in the Fall 1979 issue of 
the Quarterly Journal. 

4. Ibid. 
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